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Theyre still dry 
after eight years 





Because smart planning included the THORO System for 
protecting these housing projects, they are today, sound 


and dry. 












An extra room in every home, — 


if the basement room is Thorosealed. 











37. YEARS OF TRIALS, 
TESTS AND CHANGES 
TO REACH PERFECTION. 


Today, we supply to the 
ata a ee ee construction industry pro- 

eee ein ducts of such merit and 
efficiency as have become 
generally recognized as 
being ideal for the function 
for which they were origin- 
ally designed. 
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Get our 20-page 
brochure, pictorially d 
describing, in detail, 
“HOW TO DO IT". i 


It's yours for the 
asking. i 









Standard Dry Wall Products 


Box X, NEW EAGLE, PENNA. 
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Plumbing Replacement Parts 


CHINA SEAT BALL 
COCKS 


Here's the answer to one 
of your most annoying—and 
expensive maintenance prob- 
lems. With the china seat in- 
stalled in this ball cock. re- 
washering is never needed. 
Why waste from $2 to $3 in 
labor costs and small parts 
to “rebuild.” when for less 
than that amount—and in 


five minutes’ time your 


ba'l cock troubles are over 
for a long, long time. 


The above is but one of our many labor-cutting suggestions 
for cutting your maintenance costs. We carry a complete line of 
plumbing replacement parts, faucets, valves, fittings, and fixtures 
of recognized national manufacturers, guaranteed for quality and 
priced right. If you have not had a Free Copy of our catalog. 
Plumbing Replacement Parts, write for your copy at once. 





CAST ALUMINUM SINKS AND FRAMES 
Coal strikes and unsteady market conditions have not caused 
us to make any change as yet in our price schedules on our Cast 
Aluminum Sinks and Frames but it would be a good idea to protect 
your needs on your kitchen sink needs. No higher in price than 
vitreous china fixtures—but much more economical in maintenance 


Write for your free copy of our 40-page catalog and price list. 


E. R. BERNER PLUMBING SUPPLY COMPANY 


“Specialists for Plumbing Replacement Parts for 
Government Housing Agencies” 


Glendale, California 
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EXPERIENCE 


In the last 12 months, Real 
Estate Research Corporation 
interviewers employed on 
housing studies have asked 
more than 1,500,000 ques- 
tions — have completed ex- 
actly 58,926 schedules in re- 
search work for housing 
authorities and land clear 
ance commissions 


While we do not believe that 
volume always denotes qual 
ity, this experience guaran 
tees for our clients two 
things 


1—extensive current ex 
perience’ regarding 
housing study prob 
lems and techniques 


2—the availability of a 
large, fully trained 
housing research 
staff 


Wide acceptability, reliabil- 
ity, and efficiency are other 
by-products of this experi- 
ence valued by the agencies 
we serve. 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, jr., President 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Telephone—CEntral 6-3525 
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3,010 GAS REFRIGERATORS were chosen for Park Forest 
—Chicago’s most modern community, now under construction 
by American Community Builders, Inc. Loebl, Schlossman & 
Bennett are the designers. 
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OU’RE not guessing when you choose 

Servel Gas Refrigerators. Experience 
with multiple installations has shown that 
Servel’s upkeep cost is only a small fraction 
of the cost required to maintain other types 
[]#@of refrigerators . . . thanks to Servel’s 
ga basically different principle of operation. 


By having a tiny gas flame do all the 
work (instead of a motor), the Servel freez- 
ing system does away with all moving parts. 
us there’s no machinery to grow noisy 
.. . to wear and need repairs. That’s why 
only Servel stays silent, lasts longer . . . gives 
you and your tenants dependable, worry- 
free service year after year with no loss in 
efficiency. 


Consult your Sweet’s catalogue for full 
details, or write to Servel, Inc., Evans- 
ville 20, Indiana. 
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Maintenance Cost 
Matter of Record’ 








*Just Look At The Record 









‘In 12 years oUF Servels 


have cost US nothing for 


. 4 





Los ANGELES, CALIF. 













“In the six years we have had 
our Servels, we’ve had no 
maintenance costs or service 


calls.”’ CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


The Journat is pleased to present as 
its cover illustration this month a pic- 
ture of the executive committee of the 
methods or confer with you at your convenience, Poe-Jefferson Neighborhood Council, 





Housing Studies | 


Economical - Authoritative 





We would be pleased to send you information on our 


a : : one of Detroit’s several such coun- 
without obligation. 





cils — meeting to assess neighbor- 
hood views on a_ 1704-unit public 
housing development that is coming 
into the Poe-Jefferson area. The im- 
Economic ReEsEARCH | .Waa th portant role that such neighborhood 
a Taisen: Caliachi SENET tnanece 2 vecooeaee groups can play in public housing is 
Phone 6-8070 Collect outlined in an article starting on page 

21 of this issue of the JouRNAL. 
Standing, left to right, are: Zolton A. 
Ferency, James C. Vancil, Sarah Rob 
inson, Robert Zellan, Mrs. Robert Van 
HOUSING SURVEYS Hook, Mrs. Arthur Falkner, John W. 
Meatte, Mrs. Meatte, Albert G. Rosen- 
APPRAISALS berg, Mrs. Willard Stewart. Seated, 
left to right, Mrs. Edward Wilkerson, 
Mrs. James C. Vancil, Delmar Par 


Comprehensive analyses of population, family income, properties, donnet (chairman of the committee), 
neighborhoods, and site selection — in large or small cities or cag — moe. Dammey ©. 
communities. 
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Local opposition to public housing 
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THE FAMILY IN THE HOUSE NEXT DOOR... 

the family who lives near the site selected for a new public housing project; the 
family whose home is going to be torn down to make way for a redevelopment 
project; the family whose livelihood is tied up in an area scheduled for clearance 
—these are the families whose “yea” and “nay” votes are going to make or break 
the new housing and redevelopment programs. 

And these families are as numerous as there are families in a city or town, 
for the new programs are bound to affect all of us in one way or another. This 
fact will become more and more evident as the new programs of housing and re- 
development begin to take hold and as their potentialities for a gigantic reorder- 
ing of our cities begin to capture the imagination of our city leaders. Those lead- 
ers will soon see that what is possible here is no mére one-shot public works type 
of operation—nothing to be compared with a new bridge, a new expressway, a 
new sewage disposal plant. Here is an operation that touches on so many im- 
portant points of family life and family well-being that it can’t fail to stir up an 
ever-widening circle of public interest. 

But this interest can be negative as well as positive—it can be strongly op- 
posed to the entire program as well as enthusiastically for it, depending entirely 
on the kind of statement of facts and goals that reaches the general public. 

The point to be made here is that, if these new programs of housing and re- 
development are properly presented to the local citizenry, they will succeed. If 
they are presented only in the flamboyant terms of the opposition—in terms of drop- 
ping property values, “invasions” of inharmonious groups, costly drains on the 


if horror stories of this kind 





taxpayers, politically corrupt bids for local power 
are the only thing that the family next door ever hears about what is proposed, it 
is a sure thing that there will be no housing, no slum clearance, no redevelopment. 

So—the way ahead is clear for those who want to see major changes effected 
in our cities—who want to see an end of slums and blight. They must begin the 


long and patient job of public education—of winning the understanding and sup- 
port of the family next door. 
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The promised “grass roots” anti- 
public housing campaign has begun. 
As local programs got under way dur- 
ing the past two months through ne- 
gotiations with city councils on co- 
operation agreements, site selections, 
and loan contracts, opposition loomed 
up—following a pattern that, in most 
instances, conformed closely with that 
recommended by the national associa- 
tions of realtors, home builders, and 
mortgage lenders. 

All three organizations held national 
conferences in Chicago late last fall 
and all of them made it a part of their 
programs for the year ahead to carry 
their long-time Washington-centered 
battle against public housing into local 
communities. 

The members of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, meeting 
in November, adopted the following 
official policy statement, handing to 
local real estate boards the fight against 
“socialized housing”: 

“Tt is vital that efforts be concentrated 
through local and state action by refer- 
enda and other means to carry on the 
fight, and to that end, we urge the 
Realtors’ Washington Committee to 
continue to furnish its assistance at 
local and state levels. We feel that 
state laws should be enacted to repeal 
or forbid tax exemptions or preferences 
for socialized housing unless approved 
by voters in the municipality where the 
housing is located.” 


Realtors as Planners 

NAREB’s committee on city plan- 
ning suggested during one of its panel 
sessions at the meeting that realtors 
find their way onto city planning com- 
missions, which agencies, they realized, 
would be called upon to pass on sites 
for public housing projects. Empha- 
sized one speaker: “this [getting real- 
tors on planning commissions] should 
not be construed as encouragement for 
public housing.” 

As the United States Savings and 
Loan League pushed for 75 per cent 
home ownership for the country at 
its November meeting, they saw public 
housing as one of the threats to their 
goal, and their staff vice-president, 
Frank Hardinge, Jr., urged the league 
to fight public housing on local levels. 

The Mortgage Bankers Association, 
another of the trio that met in Chicago 
this year, though mainly concerned 
with the “threat of direct lending in 
housing” offered as the most construc- 


tive idea to “solve the housing problem” 
—more mortgage lending on _ the 
“economy house”—“the answer to the 
public housing threat.” 

The end-product of this national 
programming began to show up across 
the country in a variety of ways, as 
briefly noted in the series of city-by- 
city examples that follow. However, 
not all the opposition being encountered 
is coming from the realtor-lender-build- 
er source—some of it is constructive in 
nature and stems from organizations 
and individuals with a long history of 
public housing support behind them. 
Still other local opposition is coming 
from neighborhood property owners 
associations, based on the theory that 
public housing destroys property val- 
ues. This latter opposition centers 
around vacant land sites particularly 
and in many instances arises from 
groups seeking to bar Negro occupancy 
of the areas in question. 


SEATTLE— 
Referendum Forced 

In Seattle, the city council’s proposal 
for 1221 new low-rent housing units 
will go to a referendum vote in March 
1950. The campaign for signatures on 
the petition for a referenduni was 
sparked by the Seattle Home Owner- 
ship Council, which admitted that 
though most new construction in 
Seattle was not “within the reach of 
those in need of low-rental housing, 


the tenants or purchasers of . . . new 
homes would necessarily vacate older 
homes at lower rentals . . . The re- 


sult of this process, which is going on 
all the time, is to create a supply of 
homes at lower rentals.” 


MIAMI BEACH— 
Citizens’ Petition 

Although Miami Beach’s city coun- 
cil in August turned down an ordi- 
nance to create a housing authority 
and apply for federal funds for low- 
rent housing, a citizens’ initiative peti- 
tion resulted in establishment of the 
authority, by the council. The voters 
petition forced the council to approve 
an authority or submit the proposal to 
a referendum (see October JourNat, 
page 328). Main opposition to the au- 
thority came from the Miami Beach 
Apartment Association. Later, the 
Association was successful in forcing 
the city council to cut in half the 
budget for the new authority—from 
$15,000 to $7500. 





OMAHA— 
LHA Commissioners Differ 

Omaha’s housing authority met dis- 
sension within its ranks when a pro- 
posal to ask for 1800 units of low-rent 
housing was put before the authority. 
Authority chairman Grant Benson, past 
president of the Omaha Real Estate 
Board and the State Real Estate Asso- 
ciation, plugged for several hundred 
units as opposed to what other mem- 
bers of the authority said was a need 
for 1800 units. A city council deci- 
sion on the issue was stalled when prop- 
erty owners, members of the real estate 
board, and the Association of Omaha 
Taxpayers crowded the council cham- 
ber to boo the proponents of public 
housing at a council hearing. 


FLINT— 
Referendum Set 

Although a program reservation for 
1000 low-rent units and a $250,000 pre- 
liminary loan have already been ap- 
proved for Flint, Michigan, the Civic 
Research Council of Flint has initiated 
a petition that, if passed by the voters 
at the next municipal election, would 
abolish the Flint Housing Commission. 
Opponents of public housing, pushing 
the petition, claim that the Housing 
Commission was set up to administer 
veterans housing in the city and, since 
the veterans units have been turned 
over to the city, the Commission is 
no longer needed. If the Housing 
Commission were abolished, the city 
could not enter into contracts with the 
federal government on public housing. 


NORFOLK— 
Wins in City Council Hearings 

Norfolk, after an eleventh hour tussel 
with the opposition, early in December 
passed a cooperation agreement be- 
tween the city council and the housing 
authority for its 3000-unit low-rent 
program. Little opposition had been 
shown when the council approved the 
request for the allocation of units and 
a preliminary loan, but opponents of 
public housing moved in before the co- 
operation agreement was up for de- 
bate. A Norfolk attorney led the op- 
position when the hearing was held 
before the city council, the day the co- 
operation agreement was passed on first 
reading. He said that “the method of ap- 
proach is wrong” in clearing the slums 
and that the “city is asked to surrender 
sovereignty .. .” The federal funds to 
be used in the program are “bribery of 
the electorate,” he contended. 
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Church organizations and public in- 
terest groups generally rallied to the 
support of the program during the 
hearings, with the chairman of the 
Norfolk Housing Authority, Charles 
Kaufman, leading the “defense.” 


RICHMOND— 
Another Victory 

Representatives of the Richmond 
Home Builders Association led an un- 
successful fight in Richmond, Virginia 
against a request for 1800 units, with 
the usual attacks of a “big step toward 
socialism.” The city council, however, 
late in November approved by unani- 
mous vote the application for a loan 
and indicated its “intent” to enter into 
a cooperation agreement with the hous- 
ing authority. Opponents of public 
housing claimed that “when more 
federal housing moves in, there just is 
not going to be any more rental con- 
struction in Richmond . . .” 


ST. PETERSBURC— 
Referendum Defeats Program 

By a 576 vote margin the issue of 
public housing was voted down in 
St. Petersburg, Florida in a November 
referendum. “White owners of slum 
properties” were said to have led an 
intensive campaign against the hous- 
ing program. Only 17% per cent of 
the qualified voters of the city expressed 
their opinion on the issue at the polls. 


CHICAGO— 
Aldermen Oppose Sites 

Controversy over site selections arose 
in Chicago when approval of seven 
sites was asked of the city council by 
the Chicago Housing Authority. Only 
two of seven aldermen in whose wards | 
the housing projects would be located 
said they would vote for approval of 
the sites, three of which are on vacant 
land—four in slum areas. A few of the 
43 aldermen whose wards would not 
be directly affected endorsed the selec- 
tions, while others reserved their opin- 
ions until they are able to make a 
further study. By mid-December no 
definitive action had been taken by the 
city council on the sites, but public 
interest groups were mobilizing for 
what was predicted would be a serious 
fight. The question of racial occupancy 
of the new housing, it was felt, was 
the major issue at stake. 


BALTIMORE— 
Cemetery Site Opposed 

In Baltimore, a citizens’ neighbor- 
hood group has protested the selection 
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of an abandoned cemetery as a site 
for a new project. Housing authority 
officials have pointed out that a proj- 
ect on the site of an abandoned ceme- 
tery (“a rat-infested jungle of under- 
brush”), would “do a double service— 
first to the neighborhood in cleaning 
out an eye-sore, and secondly to the 
community as a whole in providing 
more badly needed homes.” Authority 
officials also pointed out in their an- 
swer to protests of the citizens’ group 
that the cost of moving graves and 
the difficulties in obtaining clear title 
to the property made it almost im- 
possible for private developers to im- 
prove the site. Further, the housing 
authority said, no other public agency 
is interested in developing the site at 
the present time. Protesting citizens 
were assured that the project would 
bring to the area new community and 
recreation facilities, as well as good 
tenants and a well-maintained develop- 
ment. 


DETROIT— 
Housing an Election Issue 

The size and character of an enlarged 
public housing program for Detroit 
was, in effect, one of the issues on 
which mayoral and city council can- 
didates were elected in November— 
with the vote going to a mayor who 
has since declared himself as against 
vacant land sites, a position regarded as 
equivalent to opposition to any public 
housing. At a meeting called by the 
Detroit Housing Commission to try 
and clarify the housing issue with the 
new mayor, Albert E. Cobo, the out- 
come was a reaffirmation by the mayor 
of his stand—which precipitated the 
announcement of his resignation by 
James Inglis, the Commission’s direc- 
tor. Mr. Inglis held that slum clear- 
ance is an impossibility unless com- 
bined with vacant land building. 

Mr. Inglis, in submitting his resigna- 
tion to the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion, said in part, “. . . I am in almost 
complete disagreement with his [ Mayor 
Cobo’s] announced housing program. 
I feel that it falls far short of meeting 
the real needs of the community and 
that it completely disregards the seri- 
ousness of the housing shortage as it 
affects thousands of low-income fami- 
lies throughout the city.” 

The site controversy has been carried 
on in the city council since last sum- 
mer, when the Housing Commission 


brought in a recommendation for 12 sites 
(see June 1949 Journa, page 181). 


OAKLAND— 
Recall of Councilmen Asked 

“The desperate lengths to which real 
estate dealers are going in attempts to 
block low-cost housing was forcefully 
brought out in Oakland, California, 
during the past week. The Committee 
for Home Protection, front for real 
estate interests in that area, started a 
recall drive against three city council- 
men because they voted to ask for a 
federal loan to finance construction of 
3000 low-rent housing units in Oak- 
land. Five of Oakland’s nine council- 
men voted to apply for the loan but 
the realtors directed their attack on 
three . . . The two others were not in- 
cluded as targets simply because they 
have served less than six months and 
hence can not legally be subjected to 
recall proceedings as yet.” (Quoted 
from The CIO News, December 5, 
1949.) 


PONTIAC— 
Issue Taken to Court 

After the city of Pontiac was awarded 
a preliminary loan for 600 units of 
housing last November, a taxpayers 
association—said to be controlled by 
realtors—went to the court and asked 
that the city manager, city commission, 
and housing commission be enjoined 
from “taking further steps to effectuate 
the loan and the development of the 
project.” Three circuit court judges 
decided against the taxpayers group on 
the grounds that the plaintiffs “do not 
have such an interest as warrants the 
relief sought.” Thereupon, the organi- 
zation has set out to submit the ques- 
tion to the electorate through a poll. 


DALLAS— 
Referendum Requested 

No sooner had the director of the 
housing authority in Dallas, James L. 
Stephenson, returned from Washington 
last month to announce the availability 
early in the new year of funds with 
which to begin planning work for its 
new 2800-unit program, than a group 
of 30 business men in the city an- 
nounced their intention of asking the 
city council to call a referendum on 
the question of whether or not Dallas 
citizens wish to have an expanded 
public housing program and a slum 
clearance program under Title I of 
the 1949 housing act. Should the 
city council refuse the referendum re- 
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HHFA Is Ready to Take 
Redevelopment Applications 


City officials in some 500 communi- 
ties late in December received prelimi- 
nary instructions from the Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Redevelopment Di- 
vision of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency on how to apply for 
capital grant funds for planning slum 
clearance projects under Title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. The instructions 
are the first issued for the new pro- 
gram. 

Reservations for capital grants from 
the first $200 million to be allocated 
during the first two years of the pro- 
gram will be received until July 1, 
1950, or until the limit is reached. 

Information directed to mayors, re- 
development and housing officials, and 
other city officials outlines the pro- 
cedures to take in requesting earmark- 
ing of a share of the funds for the 
city, and includes suggested forms. 

The request from a city for a reserva- 
tion of capital funds will be in the 
form of a resolution adopted by the 
governing body of the community stat- 
ing that it intends to start a slum clear- 





quest, the business men’s group stated 
that they would start a petition to 
force the question. The city council has 
already approved the 2800-unit pro- 
gram. 


NEW YORK— 
Constructive Criticism 


Citizen and professional groups in 
New York City took exception to site 
selections and succeeded in postponing 
final approval of a master housing and 
redevelopment plan for the New York 
area when the city planning commis- 
sion held hearings on the plan. The 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil of New York, Inc.; the Citizens 
Union; the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects; and 
the Metropolitan Committee on Plan- 
ning, as well as other groups, went on 
record as opposed to the “master plan.” 

The Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council, although it supports public 
housing and redevelopment, said that 
eight sites selected for housing and re- 
development “have been spotted with- 
out any consideration of their relation- 
ship to the larger areas of which they 
are a part, or to the existence of basic 
utilities, schools, transportation, and 
other facilities which are necessary for 
the proper development of entire areas 
and the city as a whole. They may be 
in areas that may ultimately be in- 
dustrial or commercial in character.” 
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ance project prior to July 1, 1951, and 
setting forth the approximate amount 
of funds necessary to initiate the project. 
The resolution should also state that 
the governing body is aware of certain 
local obligations such as grants-in-aid 
to projects for which it receives federal 
aid. 

Prior to submitting a request for a 
reservation, a community should be 
sure that by the time a formal appli- 
cation for federal aid is submitted, 
there will be an authority to undertake 
and carry out the projects for which 
the reservation is being requested. 


. Basis for Grant 

In setting a standard for a commu- 
nity to determine approximately how 
much money it can receive in capital 
grants, the HHFA has suggested a for- 
mula of $70 per substandard dwelling 
unit as determined by the 1940 census 
of housing. Nathaniel S. Keith, di- 
rector of the slum clearance program, 
has stressed, however, that the “$70 
formula” is not mandatory and that ap- 
plications will’ be accepted that have 
been based on other accurate evalua- 
tions of need. The amount of the grants, 
however, can not exceed the statutory 
limitation of 10 per cent of the entire 
fund to any one state. The grants also 
will be based on the needs of the 
community in relation to the needs 
of the communities from which re- 
quests for reservations are received. 

Reservations of funds will lapse after 
six months if communities have not 
filed applications for financial aid on 
specific programs or taken other posi- 
tive steps. Communities initiating 
projects later than July 1, 1951 will be 
able to request allocations later from 
the $300 million remaining in the capi- 
tal grant fund set up by the law. 

Mr. Keith, when issuing the pre- 
liminary instructions, stressed that the 
reservations of funds for cities do 
not constitute binding commitments of 
federal aid but will be merely “state- 
ments of intention” required for order- 
ly planning by both communities 
and the federal government. A reserva- 
tion by the administrator sets aside 
funds for a limited period during 
which the community may make prepa- 
rations for the submission of formal ap- 
plications for federal financial assist- 
ance. 

Reservations at the present will be 
confined solely to capital grant funds. 
Loans to cities for redevelopment will 
be allocated later. 


NEW BASIS FOR 
ARCHITECTS’ FEES 
ANNOUNCED BY PHA 


Local housing authorities soon will 
have the choice of two types of con 
tracts for architectural services on fed 
erally-aided housing projects—either 
the old fixed fee type or the new vari- 
able fee contract, the basis for which 
was agreed upon recently by the Public 
Housing Administration, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and NAHO. 
The new schedule of fees is the result 
of conferences held in November and 
December between PHA, AIA, and 
NAHO representatives. 

sriefly, the new basis of compensa- 
tion includes three component factors: 


(1) a fixed amount equal to 40 per 
cent of the maximum fee schedule con- 
tained in the PHA schedule of October 
1949, plus 

(2) an amount for “time card costs” 
(technical payroll), which would be 
reimbursed to the architect on the pres- 
entation of cost data approved by the 
local housing authority, plus 


(3) an amount for overhead equal 
to 50 per cent of “time card costs.” 

The maximum amounts for items 
two and three will be fixed at the time 
the contract is executed, as aggregating 
60 per cent of the maximum fees recent- 
ly recommended by AIA. If actual 
“time card costs” plus 50 per cent over- 
head amount to less than the fixed 
maximum amount, the local housing 
authority will allow the architect 25 
per cent of the savings, and will benefit 
by the remaining 75 per cent. 


Large Projects—Small Projects 


The revised maximum limit would 
permit payments, where justified by 
costs, up to a level exceeding the sched- 
ule published by PHA in October by 
approximately 30 per cent on smaller 
projects, graduating down to no in- 
crease on the largest projects. 

The new schedule of fees is expected 
to furnish valu&ble information on 
technical costs of designing public hous- 
ing projects that can eventually be used 
to review costs and further determine 
adjustments in the schedule of fees. 

Representatives of NAHO who at- 
tended meetings with PHA and AIA 
representatives were Robert Sipprell, 
executive director, Buffalo Municipal 
Housing and Redevelopment Authori- 
ty; Ramsey Findlater, director, Cincin- 
nati Metropolitan Housing Authority; 
H. W. Blandford, executive director, 
Newport News (Virginia) Redevelop- 
ment and Housing Authority; and 
NAHO Director John M. Ducey. 
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HHFA RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR NAMED 






Dr. Richard VU. Ratcliff (above), for- 
merly on the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed di- 
rector of the new Division of Housing 
Research of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Administrator Ray- 
mond M. Foley announced late in 
December. He is now on duty in 
Washington in the position authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1949. 

As head of the research division, Dr. 
Ratcliff is responsible for carrying out 
a program of research in housing eco- 
nomics; housing market data; and the 
development, demonstration, and pro- 
motion of new and improved building 
materials, methods, and techniques— 
directed toward increased housing pro- 
duction and lower costs. 

Dr. Ratcliff has had more than 20 
years of varied experience in the hous- 
ing field, including business, teaching, 
government, consulting, writing, and 
research in the economic and social 
phases of housing, planning, and real 
estate. He formerly was with the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, predecessor to 


HHFA, and was also with HHFA. 


Since 1944 he has been a professor of * 


land economics, School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin and has di- 
rected a housing research project under 
a three-year Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. He has also served, since 1947, 
as chairman of the housing research 
committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

At the time of his HHFA appoint- 
ment, Dr. Ratcliff was a member of the 
Wisconsin State Planning Board and 
of the Madison (Wisconsin) Plan 
Commission and at one time had been 
a member of the Madison Housing Au- 
thority and the Wisconsin Veterans 
Housing Authority. He is the author 
of Urban Land Economics published 
in 1949 (see September 1949 JourNat, 
page 313) and of various articles on 
housing here and abroad. 
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GET LOANS UNDER 
NEW HOUSING PROGRAM 











An additional 118 communities on Maryland 
December 24 received presidential ap Annapolis, 120 
’ : : , ee : Massachusetts 
proval of their requests for preliminary —, Medford. 150 
— " »OstTOn, * : aurora, 
loans to initiate and plan low-rent hous- Fall River, 500 New Bedford. $00 
ing projects under the Housing Act Michigan 
of 1949, Previously, President Truman Detroit, 10,000 i 
. : 'e > a : / oa Minnesota 
had approved I ublic Housing Adminis Duluth, 500 St. Paul. 2000 
tration preliminary loans to 108 cities Mississippi 
(see December Journat, page 422). Biloxi, 200 
A separate approval was also given Missouri 
earlier in December to Cincinnati for a St. Louis, 5800 
$200,000 loan for 2850 units. ‘ a Montana 
; . conda, 5U 
The new group of loans authorized maptsaris saint 
=~ - ° - wwepraskKa 
total $15,286,600 for planning of 84,040 Omaha. 700 
units. The loans will go to local hous —* 
ing authorities in 29 states and Puerto Reac 150 Las Vegas, 100 
Rico. New Jersey 
All of the loans authorized by the Atlantic City, 400 Lodi, 100 
. - ° . J 1-4 , ss = 
President are for housing develop- Bloomfield, 125 Passaic, 500 
s the authorities pi: lertake Hackensack, 150 Princeton, 50 
ments the authorities plan to undertake Harrison, 100 West New York, 125 
in the next two years. —— es 
Funds have also been reserved for Yonkers, 750 
60 additional local housing authorities North Carolina 
that intend to take part in the first Durham, 600 Wilmington, 400 ; 
f ; th, 45 ‘inston-S 200 
two years of the public housing pro- Raleigh, 450 Winston-Salem, | 
gram. Many of these authorities either Ohie ' 
: " “oat Cleveland, 6000 Dayton, 1500 
have not yet asked for a preliminary 
5 Oregon 


loan or have not yet obtained the ap- 


; ‘ : Portland, 2000 
proval of their local governing bodies 


Pennsylvania 


for the loan applications. Aliquippa, 175 Sharpsville, 60 
The 118 cities that will receive the Beaver Falls, 100 Upper —. 
preliminary loans and the number of Bethlehem, 400 ‘Township, 50 
; Chester, 400 Williamsport, 300 


units each intends to build are: Philadelphia, 10,000 


Birmingham, seh Hoel 550 > ; =00 South yee . 400 
Decatur, 250 Phenix City, 250 Columbia, 7 oe 
Gadsden, 750 é Tennessee ‘ 
Arizona Clarksville, 200 Memphis, 1500 
Phoenix, 1000 Johnson City, 300 Union City, 75 
California Texas 
Eureka, 160 Stockton, 400 Austin, 520 Port Arthur, 600 
Fresno, 600 Oakdale, 20 Bonham, 90 San Antonio, 2600 
San Bernardino, 300 Turlock, 30 Borger, 150 Waco, 550 
Connecticut Eagle Pass, 54 Waxahachie, 104 
Hartford, 600 Willimantic, 100 Orange, 200 
Florida Virginia 
Key West, 170 Sanford, 125 Bristol, 100 Roanoke, 900 
Orlando, 300 West Palm Beach, 250 Newport News, 600 
Georgia Washington 
Americus, 150 Decatur, 100 Ellensburg, 60 Vancouver, 300 
Athens, 270 Griffin, 200 Wisconsin 
Atlanta, 3500 Moultrie, 125 Madison. 300 Racine, 150 
Cedartown, 100 Milwaukee, 2500 
Illinois Puerto Rico 
Alton, 400 Marseilles, 42 Adjuntas, 150 Guaynabo, 200 
Collinsville, 100 Mendota, 30 Aibonito. 160 Moca, 100 
East Moline, 100 Oglesby, 30 Anasco. 160 Naguabo, 180 
Granite City, 300 Peoria, 850 Arecibo, 450 Rio Piedras, 900 
Joliet, 500 Streator, 100 Arroyo, 150 Sabana Grande, 150 
LaSalle, 60 Venice, 70 Bayamen, 500 Utaudo, 200 
Madison, 85 Wood River, 50 Cabo Rojo, 200 Vega Baja, 150 
Kentucky Caguas, 500 Yabucoa, 150 
Madisonville, 65 Carolina, 200 





PHA REORGANIZES FOR NEW 


The passage of the Housing Act of 
1949 brought to the Public Housing 
Administration tremendous new re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
low-rent housing program. In order 
to carry out the extended low-rent pro 
gram and at the same time to continue 
the successful operation of the war and 
emergency programs, it was necessary 
for PHA to effect a complete reorgan 
ization. 

A new position, that of first assistant 
commissioner, was created and is be 
ing filled by Mr. Warren J. Vinton. 
Mr. Vinton assists the PHA commis- 
sioner in the general administration 
and coordination of all phases of 
PHA’s programs and is_ responsible 
for developing policies and procedures. 

The low-rent been 
separated from the war and emergency 


functions have 
housing 
division has been established. This di 
vision is headed by an assistant com- 


functions. A new low-rent 


missioner for low-rent housing, assisted 
by a deputy assistant commissioner for 
development and a deputy assistant 
commissioner for management. Several 
new branches have been established in 
this division to carry on development 
activities and the management func 
tions have also been re-grouped. 


CHARLES G. STERN 


Director, Personnel and Planning 
Branch, Public Housing Administration 


The supervision of war and emer- 
gency activities, including management 
and disposition, has been vested in the 
war emergency housing division. This 
division is headed by an assistant com- 
missioner for war emergency housing, 
assisted by a deputy assistant commis 
sioner for management and a deputy 
assistant commissioner for disposition. 

The administrative and fiscal activi 
ties of PHA, formerly performed in 
two divisions, have been combined into 
the administrative and fiscal division, 
headed by an assistant commissioner 
for administration. 

There are three assistant commission 
ers for field operations as before, ex 
cept that each assistant commissioner 
will be assisted by one field office repre 
sentative for each field office under him. 

The basic underlying principle of 
decentraliza 
The field office directors have, 


the reorganization was 
tion. 
therefore, been given greater responsi 
bility for the old and the new pro- 





PROGRAM 


grams to the extent that practically all 
important decisions will be made by 
the field office director, with the ex- 
ception of the very few items which, 
for reasons stemming from the require- 
ments of legislation, must be reserved 
for central office decision. 

The field office director is now recog- 
nized as a top-flight official in PHA. 
He is assisted by an assistant director 
for development, who deals only with 
the low-rent program, and an assistant 
director for management and _ dispo- 
with management 
and disposition phases of all programs, 
as well as various staff officers. 

In further recognition of the new 


sition, who deals 


work load, states under some of the 
held offices have been re-grouped. The 
Chicago field office has been shifted 
from Area A to Area C and two new 
held offices have been added, one in 
Boston and one in Puerto Rico. 
Area A Field Offices 
New York Citv. Director: John A. Kervick 
Jurisdiction New York and New Jersey 
iddress: Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York 
Philadelphia. Durector: Charles L. Levy 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela 
ware, and the District of Columbia 
{ddress Jeury 
3road_ Street 
vania 


Jurisdiction 


North 
Pennsy! 


Building, 3701 
Philadelphia 40, 





CONGRESSMEN TRAVEL TO BENICIA ON 








WAR 


HOUSING STUDY 


City officials and Congressional investigators he!d hearings 
last November in Benicia, California, in search of data to be 
used in evaluating the eventual disposition of temporary war 
housing. The hearings in Benicia were among those conducted 
in western and midwestern cities by a subcommittee of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. In the picture above 
are (left to right) Benicia City Councilmen Frank Brown and 
Ernest Gallardo; Housing Authority Chairman Chester W. 
Arnold; Mayor Michael FitzGerald, presiding; Congressman 
Brooks Hays, Arkansas, chairman of the subcommittee; Repre- 
sentative Richard Bolling, Missouri; and Representative Leroy 
Johnson, California; Albert N. LeFevre, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of Benicia is standing at right. 
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Mr. LeFevre testified on the local need for the war housing or 
the adequate replacement of it for some 700 present tenants. 
Although December 22 was the final date that cities 
could file requests to have temporary war projects turned over 
to the cities, as of November 30, only 454 projects, made up 
of 41,039 units, had been requested—out of 1000 eligible 
projects and 85,000 dwelling units. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, charged with disposal of the projects, has pointed 
out that cities that take over operation of the projects may find 
that the projects will serve as relocation housing, a necessary 
requirement if the city intends to take part in the slum clearance 
program of the 1949 housing act. Cities that tcok over the 


projects receive all rent payments instead of PHA. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Organization Chart 





COMMISSIONER 


John Taylor Egan 


First ASSISTANT 


COMMISSIONER 


Warren J. Vinton 





Lasnor RELATIONS 


BRANCH 


Director, 


Thomas E. Ryan 


Racial 


SRANCH 


Director, 


M. Franklin Thorne 


RELATIONS 





INFORMATION BRANCH 


Acting Director, 


Robert A. Marshall 








Lecat Drviston 


| Fiscat Division 
General Counsel, 


Marshall W. Amis 


Assistant 
Commussioner, 


Herbert L. Wooten 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND 





ECONOMICS AND Low-REN? 


Statistics Division 


Chief Economist, 


Lawrence N. 
Bloomberg 


Division 


Assistant 
Commussioner. 


Orvil R. Olmsted 


Hor SINE W AR 


Assistant 


Commussioner 








FreLp OPERATIONS 
Division—AreEA A 


Assistant 
Commissioner, 


William P. Seaver 








Fietp OPERATIONS 


Area B 


Division 


Assistant 
Commissioner, 


John P. Broome 





Fittp OFrices 








Detroit. Director: Hugo C. Schwartz 
Jurisdiction: Ohio and Michigan 
Address: 1800 Cadillac Tower, Detroit 26, 

Michigan 

foston. Director: John P. 

Jurisdiction: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island 

Address: Oliver Building, 141 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 

Puerto Rico. Director: Francis X. Servaites 
Jurisdiction: Puerto Rico and the Virgin 

Islands 
4 Iddre SS: 


Rico 


Kane 


P. O. Box 1546, San Juan, Puerto 


Area B Field Offices 
Atlanta. Durector: M. B. Satterfield 
Jurisdiction South Carolina, Tennessee. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi 
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{ddress: Georgia Savings Bank Building, 


Peachtree and Broad Street Atlanta 3 
Georgia 
Richmond. Direct Arthur R. Hanson 


Jurisdiction: Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Kentuck 


iddress 900° North Lombard Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
Fort Worth. Dzurector B. F. Vinson 
Jurisdiction Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansa 


Louisiana, New Mexico, and Colorado 


Address: 805 Pacific Passeng 


Texas and 
Building, Fort Worth 2. Texas 
Area C Field Offices 
Director: William E. 
Jurisdiction Illinois 

lowa, Minnesota 

kota, Sout 


Chicago Bergeron 
Indiana, Missouri 
Wisconsin, North Da 


Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 


Jurisdiction 
of Nevada and Utah, and the Territor 
Hawa 


iddress: 760 Market Street, San Fran 


California 


Los Angeles Direct I 


Jurisdiction Souther Calitormia and 
state of Arizona 
iddress 756 South Spring Street 


Angeles 14, California 
Seattle Director: M. Chandler Redman 


Jurisdiction Washington, Oregon, Id 
Montana, Wyoming, and the Territor 
Alaska 


{ddress: 506 Second Avenue 


er, Seattle 4, Washington 


Stanton Fost 


Smith Tx 


EMERGENCY 


Division 


John M. Dobbs 
Fietp OPERATIONS 
Division Area ( 
Assistant 
Commussioner, 
Abner D. Silverman 
iddress 201 North Wel Street, Chicago 
6, Illinois 
San Francisc Director John G. Melville 


Northern California, the states 


th 


of 
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Interracial Housing— 


Article one in a series of four on a study financed by the Marshall 
Field Foundation on racial relationships in public housing. 





ARTICLE I 


What Factors Influence Tenant Racial Group Relations? 
A survey of opinion among housing officials 


The current controversies in the 
press, in the courts, and in Congress 
are evidence that the question of resi- 
dential segregation is of immediate sig- 
nificance. There are those who say 
that letting down the barriers of seg- 
regation “doesn’t work”; there are 
those who say that it “does work.” As 
part of an extensive research program 
in intergroup relations, the Research 
Center for Human Relations of New 
York University has formulated a 
series of studies in different social set- 
tings—in the factory, the school, the 
recreation center, and the housing de- 
velopment. 

In the series of articles that the 
JourNnaL oF Housine is herewith initi- 
ating, we summarize research complet- 
ed in the last year and a half in inter- 
racial public housing. Our task, as 
research workers, was to find out what 
factors play an important part in the 
outcome of an interracial community. 
What factors result in friendly, neigh- 
borly relations? What factors produce 
tension and conflict? What things 
must the civic leader, the citizen on 
the housing authority, or the manager 
of a housing project take into con- 
sideration when he is planning for a 
wholesome community? 


46 Persons Surveyed 

‘The first step in our research was to 
solicit the opinion of housing officials 
with experience in interracial housing 
—administrators, consultants, and man- 
agers—on what factors they had ob- 
served to be important in influencing 
either good or bad tenant racial group 
relations in public housing projects. In 
the spring and summer of 1948, 46 
housing officials in eastern, western, 
and middle western United States were 
personally interviewed.! This step had 
a three-fold purpose: (1) to compile 





It is appropriate here to thank those persons 
for their interest and cooperation in this 
study. Without their generous contribution 
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MORTON DEUTSCH 
and 


MARY EVANS COLLINS 


Research Center for Human 
Relations, New York University 


The authors acknowledge great con- 
tributions to the study by Dr. Stuart 
W. Cook and Dr. Bryn J. Hovde 
through advice and suggestions. 











information on factors believed to have 
an influence on intergroup relations in 
housing; (2) to obtain the opinion of 
experienced persons as to the relative 
significance of these factors; and (3) 
to indicate problems on which more 
precise research might provide informa- 
tion needed for both practical and 
theoretical reasons. 

A few housing officials did not pro- 
vide the kind of information we were 
seeking. They, in effect, rejected the 
basic question we were asking: “What 
are the best methods for insuring har- 
monious intergroup relations in proj- 
ects jointly occupied by Negro and 
white families?” These housing offi- 
cials felt complete separation of racial 
groups—all Negro and all white proj- 
ects—was the answer. In the data 
that follows, we have omitted the re- 
sponses of these officials since their 
answers were not relevant to our pur- 
pose. 

All the other housing officials, sur- 
prisingly enough, agreed on the major 





of time, in some cases a matter of one or 
two days, this study would not have been 
possible. All of the persons interviewed 
were promised anonymity for themselves 
and their housing authorities. 


factors influencing intergroup relations 
in the public housing project. Solu- 
tions to problems or recommendations 
for procedure differed among them, as 
did the relative importance each at- 
tached to the various factors. In all 
of the conversations, the discussion 
revolved around the influences of three 
groups of persons: (1) the policy- 
makers, (2) management, and (3) 
the tenants themselves. 


The Influence of Policy-Makers 

Policy-makers are those persons in 
both federal and local housing agencies 
responsible for signing contracts, select- 
ing top personnel, selecting sites .. . 
and charged with the responsibility of 
looking to the future. Decisions re- 
garding site selection, tenant selection, 
community facilities located in the 
project and in the neighborhood, man- 
agement selection, quotas, occupancy 
pattern, public relations, and consist- 
ency of policy are decisions made at the 
policy table that can affect the success 
of an interracial program and the wel- 
fare of a whole community for decades. 

As with most of the points that we 
raised, the officials agreed, in evaluating 
the policy-making factors involved in 
interracial housing, that no one recom- 
mendation could be made that would 
be best for every housing authority. 
However, all of them added that, if a 
first-rate interracial policy were to be 
pursued, all of the above decisions 
would have to be reached in the full 
knowledge of their racial implications. 
In the words of one housing official: 
“Being aware that these factors are 
important to the success or failure of 
your interracial program is half of the 
battle. Not giving serious thought, 
for example, to the effect top manage- 
ment personnel will have on life in the 
project, or leaving the decision about 
occupancy pattern to happenstance can 
result in irreparable damage to your 
program.” 
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A brief word about each of these 
questions of policy. 


Site Selection. After having ful- 
filled the legislative requirements with 
reference to slum clearance, etc., a 
housing authority in most cases has a 
choice in the selection of a site for a 
new project. If the potential project 
residents will include Negroes, it was 
felt that the best site choice is either 
an interracial neighborhood or a 
“white” neighborhood near an inter- 
racial or Negro neighborhood. The 
reasons given for this opinion are: 

1—It is unrealistic to hope that large 
shifts of either the Negro or the white 
group into a previously homogeneous 
neighborhood can be accomplished 
without difficulty—and perhaps oppo- 
sition or “trouble.” 

2—An interracial neighborhood re- 
sults in an easier adjustment for 
project residents from both ethnic 
groups. Neither group need feel 
isolated at the outset and neighborhood 
facilities (such as barbers, hairdressers, 
banks, and churches), which are usu- 
ally not immediately available to the 
Negro or white group in a previously 
homogeneous neighborhood, are acces- 
sible. It was also pointed out that the 
schools in an interracial neighborhood 
are usually interracial, which lessens 
the burden for either Negro or white 
children in adjusting to a new environ- 
ment. 

3—Site residents from an_ inter- 
racial neighborhood frequently form 
the nucleus of the population in the 
new project. Neighbors and friends 
of both racial groups carry the inter- 
racial tradition of the neighborhood. 

The choice of an “open site” equi- 
distant from the centers of concentra- 


tion of both racial groups was recom- 


mended by some housing officials in 
order to avoid many site selection 
problems. 


Tenant Selection. Assigning tenants 
to housing projects from a central of- 
fice, rather than having applications 
processed at the individual project, it 
was felt, insures maximum opportunity 
for housing to all racial groups. Fur- 
ther, such handling minimizes the pos- 
sibility of automatically perpetuating 
existing patterns of residential segrega- 
tion in the community. 


Facilities — Project and Neighbor- 
hood. The majority opinion of officials 
interviewed on this question of project 
facilities and neighborhood facilities 
can best be summarized in the words 
of one official: “You can’t expect de- 
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cent human relations unless you have 
a decent community. It’s a community 
job, to be sure, but it’s up to the hous- 
ing authority to see that the job is 
done. When a project is built, it will 
stand for 150 years—and if we're not 
to have glorified slums, we must plan 
for the ‘trims.’ Do you know, some 
projects have been put up without the 
housing authority consulting the de 
partment of education, or even the de 
partment of sanitation? I know one 
new neighborhood where the authority 
just took it for granted that retailers 
would recognize business opportunities 
and would set up grocery stores and 
meat markets. However, what mush 
roomed up in the neighborhood were 
second-hand furniture stores. The 
tenants were mad at everybody. And 
many of the white tenants ‘blamed’ it 
on the fact that there were Negro ten- 
ants in the new project. This was a 
case of poor planning and shortsight- 
edness on the part of the housing 
authority.” 


Inadequate facilities in the project 
itself may result in competition for 
existing facilities, general dissatisfac- 
tion, and, often, disproportionate use 
of project facilities by one racial group 
or the other. This result is especially 
likely when neighborhood recreational 
facilities are not accessible to the Negro 
residents. The “taking over” of facili- 
ties by the Negro group, under such 
conditions, is not uncommon; it may 
result in general ill feeling and “scape- 
goating” of Negroes. 


Management Selection. All of the 
housing officials stated that the influ- 
ences of management on the racial 
group relations in a housing project 
are inestimable—and emphatically stat- 
ed that this fact must be realized and 
considered at the policy table. If an 
authority sincerely hopes to have a 
successful interracial program, the per- 
sons selected to administer that pro- 
gram must have the will and the skills 
to do more than lease apartments, col- 
lect rents, and balance books. If public 
housing is seen as more than “bricks 
and mortar,” the decision to imple- 
ment that policy must be made at the 
time contracts are being let and job 
applications considered. 


The majority of the officials stated 
that an interracial program should be 
administered by an interracial staff. 
While they all felt that this kind of 
staff is desirable, many officials felt 
that it is of more importance to secure 
personnel, either Negro or white, who 
explicitly believe in the “workability” 
of an interracial program. 


Quotas. The seriousness and urg- 
ency of the question of setting quotas 
for different racial groups was dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the issue was 
spontaneously brought up by most of 
the officials interviewed. They all felt 
that, given conditions as they are today 
(the shortage of decent housing for 
low-income groups, the relatively lower 
income of the Negro group, the dis 
proportionately less housing available to 
the Negro group, and the reluctance of 
the white group to remain in an area 
where they begin to feel in the minor- 
ity), the question of quotas, not for 
the purpose of keeping Negroes out 
of a project but rather to prevent a 
project from becoming all Negro, pre- 
sents a very real problem at the policy 
table. 


Occupancy Patterns. Occupancy pat 
terns in interracial 
projects differ. 


public housing 
In approximately 75 
per cent of existing projects, Negro 
and white tenants are assigned to sep- 
arate buildings or separate areas of the 
project. We shall call these segregated 
bi-racial projects. In about 25 per cent 
of projects, Negro and white tenants 
are assigned to apartments anywhere 
in the project without regard to their 
race. We shall call these integrated 
interracial projects. 

The majority of officials interviewed 
recommended the latter, the integrated 
occupancy pattern, for the following 
reasons: 


1—Segregated bi-racial projects cost 
more to operate. Provision of dual 
facilities is expensive; loss of revenue 
due to vacancies threatens when race 
must be a first consideration in filling 
vacancies; much office time is lost in 
record keeping and administration 
where essentially two projects are being 
operated. 


2—The integrated project is morally 
“right.” Several officials stated that 
any occupancy pattern other than an 
integrated pattern represented a com- 
promise with basic democratic ideals. 
As one official put it: “Segregation is 
an all or none affair. Either you seg- 
regate or you don’t. Buildings, areas, 
or projects, it’s all the same and you 
have the same problems, administrative 
and human.” 


3—An integrated project has the 
most beneficial effect on attitudes of 
residents toward members of different 
groups since it provides an opportunity 
for people to get to know one another 
and to understand one another’s prob- 
lems. 

Some officials felt that a segregated 
bi-racial occupancy pattern might be 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 








Applications 
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PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of December 16, 1949) 
Units States 
272 256,972 ~4it 
Includes 37 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





Preliminary Loans 





PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
Preliminary Loans 


Approved by President 
(As of December 24) 


Preliminary Loan 
Contracts Executed 
(As of December 19) 








27 
62,000 


Requested 
(As of December 16) 
Number 248 2 
Amount $40,863,000 $35.8 
Units 244,519 221 


ILos Angeles; Bridgeport, Connecticut; Albany, Georgia; Columbus, Georgia; Monroe, 
Louisiana; New Orleans; Asbury Park, New Jersey; Brownsville, Texas; Dallas; Galveston 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report; PHA News Release; PHA Statistics 
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considered a “step” toward integration 
and might have a beneficial effect on 
group attitudes. Others felt that a 
segregated pattern is not such “‘a step” 
but rather that the separation accentu- 
ates differences and fosters rivalry. 

Public Relations. While it can not 
be questioned that housing information 
“gets around,” the people we inier- 
viewed felt that an authority can influ- 
ence the kind of information that does 
make the rounds. They cited three 
tasks the housing authority should un- 
dertake to facilitate a public under- 
standing of its interracial program: (1) 
general announcements to the com- 
munity-at-large for the purpose of 
building public support for the long- 
range goals of the program; (2) un- 
ambiguous announcements of the avail- 
ability of dwelling units for all groups, 
designed to reach potential residents 
from all groups; (3) statements to pros- 
pective tenants at the time of leasing 
about the interracial policy of the 
authority. 

The officials interviewed disagreed in 
many instances over the best method 
for building support for the program 
and also over the question of how 
interracial occupancy should best be 
discussed with the individual tenant. 
However, all agreed that rumor could 
never substitute for a public relations 
program. 

Consistency of Policy. All of the 
officials were unanimous in their opin- 
ions that a consistent, definite policy 
toward eligibility, selection, and place- 
ment of tenants in the end resulted in 
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a minimum of difficulties. They all 
agreed that opposition to some phases 
of the program should be anticipated 
but that, once a policy is announced, 
it should give way to no pressures— 
individual or organizational. They all 
asserted that when an authority can 
maintain a reputation for being “above 
politics,” for being fair, and for mak- 
ing no exceptions, the public and the 
project residents will respect the job 
that is being done and be less prone 
to criticize its interracial or other pol- 
icies. In the words of one official: 
5s wheg you start making excep- 
tions, you're sunk! All complaints and 
opposition to your policy should 
be listened to, your door should always 
be open—but your willingness to listen 
should serve no other purpose than to 
try to ‘talk out’ a complaint based on 
prejudice or misinformation. Never 
get ‘talked out’ of your policy.” 


The Influence of Management 

“Management,” as we shall use 
the term, includes any person who rep- 
resents the authority in any official 
capacity—the executive director and 
his staff, the project manager and his 
staff, and the maintenance superin- 
tendent and his staff. It is the task 
of these persons to carry out the day- 
to-day business of running the projects 
within the policy set by policy-makers. 
All of the housing officials interviewed 
were in agreement that management— 
be it manager or janitor—has a crucial 
influence on the state of intergroup 
relations in an interracial project. The 
impact of management on intergroup 





relations was described in terms of low 
or high tenant morale. In a project 
characterized by conditions of exces- 
sive rent delinquency, large mainte- 
nance costs, etc., one would expect a 
considerable amount of bickering, dis- 
content, and dissatisfaction among the 
residents of the project. With these 
conditions, tenants are quite likely to 
“scapegoat” other ethnic groups in the 
project. 

In discussing characteristics of good 
management, our informants stated 
that the people in management, in ad- 
dition to having the ability to do an 
efficient, businesslike job in their man- 
agement of the physical plant, must 
also have the interest and ability to do 
a job in human relations. They all de- 
plored the lack of training programs 
for managerial personnel in the human 
relations aspects of their jobs. While 
the specific qualifications for manage- 
ment responsibility were not enum- 
erated by our officials, all of them em- 
phasized the importance of a basic 
attitude of respect for tenants. They 
stated that management’s own attitude 
and behavior toward all residents of 
the project must be guaranteed not to 
be a condescending “professional do- 
gooders” attitude nor that of the “‘reg- 
ulation-ridden” petty official — but 
rather a manner that reflects a feeling 
of friendly equality and respect for 
everyone regardless of his race. Oppor- 
tunities for management's promoting 
good intergroup relations in the project 
were discussed at length by all the offi- 
cials. “Talking out” a prejudiced com- 
plaint, reacting negatively to prejudiced 
remarks, were examples given of the 
day-to-day responsibility a management 
person can assume in setting a standard 
for interracial behavior in the project. 


The Tenants Themselves 
Space does not permit our going into 
any details on the many factors that 
may influence intergroup relations that 
originate with the tenants themselves. 
Suffice it to say that tenant leaders, 
tenant activities, the ratio of white to 
Negro tenants, and past experiences of 
tenants, are, of course, all influencing 
factors on intergroup relations in an 
interracial project.* 
A Question for Research 
At the conclusion of our opinion 
survey among housing officials, pro- 
vided as we then were with a census 
(Continued column one, page 24) 





*A much more detailed report of this survey 
will be found in A Study of Intergroup 
Relations in Interracial Public Housing Proj- 
ects, which will be available soon through the 
Research Center for Human Relations. 
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Older Persons 






have special housing needs— 


and so do large families 
and working mothers 


HERTHA KRAUS 
Associate Professor of Social Economy, 
Bryn Mawr College 


A rapidly expanding literature on the 
aging population agrees substantially 
on the facts presented in the box on 
this page. Where and how do these 
people live now? 

Case studies and experience have 
shown that living in their own home, 
even with insufficient care, is preferred 
by most elderly people. There is in- 
finite reluctance to move into institu- 
tions, or to share the home of near 
relatives, unless forced by dire economic 
need, serious physical incapacity, or 
utter lack of suitable housing. In a 
New York City study of more than 
3000 inquiries concerning aged, 87.5 
per cent related to living arrangements 
—where, how, with whom to live! 

It may be assumed that within the 
census group of 24 per cent, living with 
children or close relatives, many ag.d 
would have preferred independent 
homes if available. Increasingly, in the 
wake of a changing culture pattern of 
family life, this arrangement is also the 
preferred choice of the younger family. 
Urban and apartment living, simplified 
housekeeping, and fewer children have 
combined to reduce the usefulness of 
the resident grandparent within the 
family cycle of the younger generation, 
except for emergencies. 


Needs of Chronically Ill 

The need for more adequate care 
for the chronically ill, including more 
adequate housing, has been studied 
widely in recent years. Occasionally it 
has been dramatized when serious in- 
capacity affects a comparatively small 
group whose tragic handicap is war- 
related, for instance in the case of the 
paraplegics. Legislation enacted in 1948 
(HR 4244) has authorized the Veterans 
Administration to pay 50 per cent of 
the cost (not exceeding $10,000) of a 
suitable housing unit for any veteran 
entitled to compensation for permanent 
and total service-connected disability 


*Source of facts in the table, as well as in 
the full series of articles, are cited in a bibli- 
ography that accompanied Dr. Kraus’ manu- 
script—but unpublished because of the 
JourRNAL’s space limitations. It is available 


in mimeographed form on request. 
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Second in a series of three articles on the special housing problems of the 


three types of families noted above. 


Working mother families were covered 


in an article in the December 1949 issue of the Journat or Hovusine. 





“due to spinal cord disease or injury 
with paralysis of the legs and lower part 
of the body.” Eligible veterans may 
obtain model plans and specifications of 
suitable housing units without cost. The 
paraplegics’ plight is an extreme illus 
tration of the plight of an infinitely lar 
ger and steadily increasing group of 
the population, which, despite consid 
erable handicap, may live and desire 
to live in their own homes—not in in 
stitutions and commercial nursing 
homes—if suitable homes can be found 
with adequate equipment and a chance 
for housekeeping and attendant care as 
needed. 

It is well known that a substantial 


part of the chronically disabled group 
are identical with the aged population; 
In the 
and 
lescents, suitable arrangements involve 
the entire family home to which these 


others are somewhat younger. 


case of disabled children ado 


young people belong. They do not, in 
the main, represent a peculiar housing 
problem. It is among the middle aged 
and elderly living alone, or with a 
spouse or close relative (possibly away 
from home for most of the day as the 
main wage earner) that a demand for 
adapted living arrangements has arisen 
that requires attention. They represent 
a substantial group. 

In 1933, Mary C. Jarrett found that 
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65 and over, 9.1 per cent had incomes less than $500; 
28.5 per cent, $500-$1500; 20.3 per cent, $1500-$2500. 
In 1946, old age and survivors benefits averaged $25.80 
per month, per person; grants from old age 
$35.31. 

Private homes of their own—68.8 per cent (about half 
of them, one- and two-person households) 

Shared home of relative—21.9 per cent 

Shared home of non-relative—over 5 per cent 

In institutions—4 per cent. 
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many chronic patients in hospitals and 
in their own homes need only attendant 
care but actually receive hospital and 
skilled nursing care, at high cost, be- 
cause more suitable facilities are lack- 
ing. In turn, they deprive others of 
urgently needed qualified hospital serv- 
ice, of which there was and remains a 
serious shortage. Many patients must 
be kept in hospitals beyond the point 
of need for hospitalization; at the time 
of possible discharge, they and their 
relatives, assisted by case workers, are 
frustrated by the utter lack of provisions 
suitable for living within personal lim- 
itations. Plans for additional hospitals 
for the chronically ill, for public, vol- 
untary, and commercial nursing homes 
—all urgently needed in most com- 
munities—will only meet a small frac- 
tion of the problem, which in the main 
requires the facilities of family homes, 
not of institutional care. 
Mentally Il 

Realistic attention should also be 
given to the very frequent incident of 
failing mental powers among the aging. 
According to expert opinion, our over- 
crowded mental institutions today are 
forced to house large numbers of elder- 
ly patients who do not require the treat 
ment facilities nor the type of cus- 
todial care provided in them. 

In planning for dwelling units suit- 
able in design for the handicapped, it 
should be remembered that the fre- 
quency of chronic disabling illness is 
considerably greater among low-income 
groups than among the more comfort- 
abie. 

Housing for those seriously handi- 
capped by physical or mental disabil- 
ities should be seen as an integral part 
of a housing program for an aging 
population. The requirements are 
identical, although slightly different 
in degree, not in character of need. The 
transition from full to impaired capac- 
ity may be slow and hardly noticeable; 
it may also be sudden. It must be 
assumed that the majority of all aged 
persons suffer from one or several im- 
pairments, whether actually diagnosed 
as such or not. Dwelling units plan- 
ned for the aged and suitable for them 
in design and supplemental facilities 
should not be reserved rigidly for peo- 
ple of a specified chronological age. 
They should also be available, as an 
important community resource, for 
those of younger age groups who re- 
quire the same provisions because of 
actual disability. Of all persons suf- 
fering from invalidity, 50 per cent are 
in the age groups over 55; their integra- 
tion should not offer a serious prob- 
lem. 


In developing different patterns for 
senior dwellings, special attention 
should also be paid to the problem of 
the aging farmer ready to retire but 
with no place to go. It has been esti- 
mated that about 12 per cent of all 
farm operators—over 800,000—are now 
in this age group; at the same time 
there is considerable demand for farms 
by young families eager for indepen- 
dent operation. In addition to sound 
opportunities for reinvestment after 
selling his farm, the elderly farmer 
and his wife want a suitable and com- 
fortable dwelling near familiar sur- 
roundings, perhaps in a suburban clus- 
ter around the county seat. They may 
also become interested in busy and con- 
genial communities in a more favorable 
climate, deliberately planned for meet- 
ing the increasingly effective demand 
of senior householders. 


Experience to Date 

In this country, the development of 
non-institutional housing for aged has 
not yet gone beyond a few units, valu- 
able as illustrative samples and pioneer- 
ing ventures. Until very recently, the 
housing needs of the aged were con- 
sidered only in general, as part of every 
cross section of the population, none 
of which should be overlooked. For 
the last ten years, however, there has 
been growing recognition of a wide- 
spread, serious, and utterly unmet need 
of very considerable scope. In early 
postwar Congressional hearings on the 
housing bill that became law last year, 
the representative of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association testified that the 
housing need of the aged is among the 
most serious. The housing platform 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers also demands special attention 
to such housing. 

Local housing authorities, too, are 
beginning to pay some attention to the 
need. As a widespread policy, most 
public housing projects have excluded 
elderly people living alone, even 
couples, in order to give preference to 
families with children. A_ noticeable 
exception is the New York City Hous- 
ing- Authority. Their Fort Greene 
Houses, built with state funds, includes 
apartments built for the aged. An- 
other unique public housing project 
for the aged is a small colony, Roose- 
velt Park, Millville, New Jersey—a de- 
velopment of 18 bungalows. 

The State of Washington has been 
the first to encourage cooperative hous- 
ing for small groups of elderly people, 
as a design for living peculiarly suit- 
able for those of independent spirit 
and eager for congenial associations 


combined with low-cost living. Each 
project is sponsored locally by some 
civic association. Units of older per- 
sons have been helped to set up co- 
operative households in dwellings 
adapted for this purpose. Most of the 
residents are recipients of old age as- 
sistance grants, with the Washington 
state department of public assistance en- 
couraging the venture, but not finan- 
cing it. 

Starting in New York City, but later 
moved to Newark, New Jersey, a sim- 
ilar cooperative housing project was de- 
veloped for aged, mostly refugees from 
central Europe. The Cooperative 
Residence Club, Inc., has established 
a unit for approximately 55 residents, 
(also an additional summer unit in 
New England), financed and operated 
as a nonprofit cooperative association. 

Among the best known humanitarian 
developments are two New York City 
apartment houses for aged, providing 
sheltered living—Tompkins Square 
House, containing 60 units of one or 
two rooms, operated by the Community 
Service Society of New York, and an 
expanding apartment project operated 
since 1939 by the Home for Aged 
Infirm Hebrews. 

Finally, two small “villages” for 
aged, developed under private auspices, 
may be mentioned—the colony of the 
Motion Picture Country House Asso- 
ciation in San Fernando Valley, Cali- 
fornia and the new venture of The 
Loyal Order of Moose, developing the 
fraternity’s City of the Aged at Moose- 
haven (near Jacksonville), Florida, 
expected to become at some time also 
a research center for gerontology. 


Experience Abroad 

Foreign countries have paid consid- 
erably more attention to the peculiar 
housing needs of the aged, living on 
restricted means, although the pro- 
visions are not yet adequate in any 
country. Municipal housing projects 
with simple housekeeping facilities for 
aged women have been a common re- 
source in many European countries 
since the middle ages. A modern ver- 
sion of the same plan was developed 
in Cologne, Germany, in 1926 when 
the city established a unit of 800 house- 
keeping apartments for aged indi- 
viduals and couples of limited income, 
grouped around a park. Rentals in- 
cluded nursing and housekeeping aid, 
also complete laundry service for all 
tenants. 

England, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland, among others, have developed 
extensive dwelling units for aged as 
part of their public housing programs. 
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England has for many years allocated 
1 per cent of public housing to the 
aged. In that country, the report of 
the Survey Committee on the Problems 
of Aging, sponsored by the Nuffield 
Foundation, which has made a nation- 
wide study covering numerous aspects 
of needs and services, suggests “as the 
most intelligent guess” that a minimum 
of 5 per cent dwelling units specifically 
suited to the needs of the aged should 
be available throughout Britain. The 
report emphasizes that meeting this 
figure will require a quota of 
building and remodeling in most areas 
substantially beyond the 5 per cent 
average. England’s National Assistance 
Law of 1947 also includes definite pro- 
visions for the expansion of senior 
housing facilities, in the main in the 
form of public hostels. All plans re- 
flect a realistic appreciation of their 
needs and the very sound observation 
that larger housing units, scattered 
through the communities, will become 
available for families with children 
when aged individuals and couples 
will be offered new small units designed 
for them. Building these small units 
will obviously be less expensive than 
the development of an _ equivalent 
number of dwellings for growing 
families, which often must include new 
school projects. 


In addition to expanding non-insti- 
tutional housing, Great Britain is also 
engaged in building small public 
homes, allowing for a maximum of 
freedom and privacy despite institu- 
tional management. Voluntary agen- 
cies are also encouraged and assisted 
to contribute within the next few years 
a sizeable number of small hostels for 
aged residents. 

Among a wide range of Swedish 
projects, homes for “pensioners” and 
the Flower Courts of the Flower Foun- 
dation have become well known as rep- 
resenting an enlightened social housing 
policy. 

In 1938, the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning 
studied the various housing projects for 
aged in 13 different countries and pub- 
lished a summary of interesting infor- 
mation on senior housing in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, Holland, Italy, Latvia, Norway, 
Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United States. 

Next Steps 

It is of great importance that the 
housing market should begin to re- 
spond with definite plans to the hous- 
ing demand of a 10 million, plus, popu- 
lation group of adults, steadily increas- 
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ing in actual numbers and in pro- 
portion to the total population. Com- 
munity planning for most of their 
needed facilities has barely begun. 
Clusters of dwellings — re 
modeled older housing or newly built 


senior 


—must soon form an integral part of 
all public and private housing develop 
ments, to be scattered over many dif 
ferent neighborhoods and to be offered 
on every price level. Such units may be 
developed in cottage and bungalow 
courts, as part of multiple dwellings 
and mixed with apartments of other 
sizes, or as solid wings of apartment 
houses. They may expand to entire 
suburban neighborhoods or even in 
dividual communities, 
southern climates. 


especially in 


Architects and builders should also 
be encouraged to giv e inc reasing atten 
tion to a pattern for which we may 
assume effective demand. Single family 
dwellings could be planned with. the 
attachment of small housekeeping units 
with a separate entrance, offering con 
siderable privacy. Such combination 
units would have the following advan 
tages. They may be part of a wise and 
practical retirement plan: the house 
keeping annex may serve as an income 
producing unit, or as a suitable home 
for adult children, single or married, 
while the senior family will live in the 
larger home during the expansive part 
of the family cycle. On retirement, the 
senior family, or widowed parent, may 
move into the annex, now using the 
main house as an income-producing 
unit. Such combination would provide 
some economic security developed over 
a period of years. It would add to 
emotional security by continuing family 
and neighborhood contacts despite ad 
vancing years and shrinking income. 
It would give access to essential house 
keeping and nursing aid, as necessary, 
to be provided by the younger family 
in the main dwelling, presumably close 
relatives. It would allow mutual aid 
to flow both ways, for instance during 
periods of illness or absence of the 
younger family when grandparent aid 
may again become important. At the 
same time residents in the housekeep- 
ing annex would not affect the family 
pattern of either the younger or the 
older family unit and would not force 
two or three generations into a common 
rhythm, thus protecting the privacy 
and living arrangements of each group. 

Design 

Good design for all types of units, 
in single and multiple dwellings, re- 
modeled and new, will be essential. It 
should be worked out jointly by archi- 





Not only do older person families need 
housing that is easy to manage and pay 
for—they need to be assured space and 
facilities for recreation, hobbies, and so- 
cial activity. The above pictures were 
supplied the Journal of Housing by Chi- 
cago’s Community Project for the Aged. 
The project began in 1947, financed by a 
three-year grant from the Wieboldt 
Foundation; its purpose, to determine the 
needs of older people in Chicago, the fa- 
cilities that now exist to meet those 
needs, the additional services required. 
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tects, homemakers, physicians, social 
workers, and nurses. American studies 
of such design should cover the best 
layout and equipment for individual 
units, within the limits of economic 
planning, and the equally important 
layout and equipment for essential 
group facilities (service centers) that 
must supplement individual units. 
Some of the design developed abroad 
may be found very suggestive indeed, 
since it aims at widely identical, com- 
mon human needs. 

Good design for a housing program 
for the aged must be guided by the 
following essential requirements. 

It must provide an adequate num- 
ber of small dwellings suitable for one 
to two persons, at low and middle 
price levels. All dwellings must be easy 
to manage and require only a mini- 
mum of houskeeping effort. They must 
also be carefully freed from common 
hazards likely to injure persons of 
slowed reactions, impaired vision and 
hearing, and decreasing mobility. 

A certain proportion—possibly 20 
per cent—must be planned specifically 
for persons actually incapacitated, so as 
to accommodate the seriously infirm, in- 
cluding those of the middle aged group. 
Their design must be adapted to the 
needs of individuals who may require 
help in bathing, toileting, dressing; who 
may have to grope their way or may 
be tied to wheel chairs. Such conditions 
will affect the measurements of indi- 
vidual rooms, doors, stairways, eleva- 
tors, ramps, porches. 

Good design will reduce the exceed- 
ingly high home accident rate among 
elderly people; the elderly die from ac- 
cidents that younger people survive 
A special study of fatal acci- 
dents of the 65 and over group in New 
York state in 1947 has shown that 
four out of five home accident fatalities 
were caused by falls. Burns and poison- 
ous gases ranked second and third as 
the greatest killers. Inadequate hous- 
ing often proves disastrous when ad- 
vancing age brings weaker vision and 
hearing, and poorer coordination. 


easily. 


Group Services 
Finally, senior dwellings must be 
planned in clusters large enough to 
allow for the economic development of 
group services by which each individ- 
ual unit may be reached as needed 
and which must be seen as an essential 
supplement of each unit. Group serv- 
ices will center on housekeeping, at- 
tendant, and nursing aid. There must 
also be recreational facilities, provided 
in- and out-of-doors, suitable in layout 
and program for seniors of mature in- 

terests and limited mobility. 
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NEW -HOMES FOR THE OLD IN LONDON 





Opened late last year in London was an apartment block that combines homes 
for old and young. Ground floor apartments and single story houses provide special 
types of housing for both couples and single persons. A central kitchen serves one 
main meal a day in a communal dining room. A sick quarters is staffed with a 
nurse. Individual modern kitchens are available in the homes for families that do 
not wish to take advantage of the group services. The experimental housing was 
undertaken by the London Parochial Charities as a result of investigations by Britain’s 


National Corporation for the Care of Old People. 





The physical base for such group 
services must be included in the basic 
design of each housing development 
but their operation should not neces- 
sarily be a function of the landlord. 
Group services may be sponsored by 
nonprofit agencies, by churches, by co- 
operative associations, by public or pri- 
vate community For the 
middle and higher income levels, some 


agencies. 


of the facilities may be managed com- 
mercially, in the form of service occu- 
pations. 

A typical service center for senior 
dwellings would offer one or several 
social rooms adjacent to outdoor living 
space. It would also provide a house- 
keeper service operated by a small staff 
of visiting housekeepers and practical 
nurses for part-time care in the resi 
dents’ own homes, except for disabling 
illness of very extended duration or 
requiring institutional service. In units 
planned for a sizable number of senior 
dwellings, a local infirmary under the 
care of the central housekeeping and 
nursing service may become desirable. 

All services must be directed and 
coordinated by a qualified resident host- 
ess, a strong human link between the 
individual elderly residents (and their 
absent families) and each of the tech- 
nical and personal aids available for 
meeting typical needs. 


A financial program for more ade- 
quate senior housing throughout the 
country may well relate to the sub- 
stantial funds which, under a nation- 
wide contributory old age and survivors 
insurance plan, are set aside year by 
year for providing more old age se- 
curity for the people. In contrast to 
most countries, United States legisla- 
tion confines the investment of the ac- 
cumulated moneys under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act to invest- 
ment in Treasury notes. The Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
now has total assets of well over $8 
billion, growing by approximately $1 
billion every year. The 
notes yield revenue ranging from 17% 
per cent to a maximum of 3 per cent. 
While there can be no question of the 


Treasury 


safety of such an investment, its social 
validity may well be doubted. /t would 
seem very appropriate to allocate a 
limited fraction of the annual invest- 
ment of this fund to investment in 
housing, with preference given to such 
housing projects—public, cooperative, 
and other acceptable forms—which 
would yield a sizable number of low 
and medium cost units suitable for 
semor residents. In foreign countries 
social insurance funds have long been 
used as a major lever in a progressive, 
socially directed housing policy. 
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SOCIAL WORK AGENCIES 


and 


HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
How Do They Work Together? 


This month the Journat or Housine presents the first in a series 
of three articles showing how local housing authorities have worked in 
cooperation with social agencies in their communities. Each article in 
the series will cover a specific type of social agency: (1) “social action” 
groups; (2) case work agencies; (3) group work agencies. 

The first article describes action taken by a Detroit community 
organization agency on two levels: first, on a city-wide level in support 
of a public housing program affecting every citizen of Detroit and, 
second, on a neighborhood level in support of construction of a housing 


project in a definite location. 








The “Social Action’ Agency 


ALBERT G. ROSENBERG 
Consultant, Poe-Jefferson Neighborhood Council 


HELEN C. THORBURN 
Secretary for Community Councils 
Affiliated with Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit 


In Detroit, neighborhood and com- 
munity councils are organized in nine 
parts of the city. Their membership 
is made up of representatives of local 
churches, clubs, parents’ groups, and 
social agencies located within their 
boundaries (such as settlements), as 
well as representatives of agencies that 
serve the whole city (such as the health 
department and the boy and _ girl 
scouts). The councils represent the 
religious, racial, ethnic, and nationality 
composition of their parts of the city., 
Here, working together on problems of 
common concern, the members of the 
councils learn to know each other as 
people and neighbors. 

Each council has two delegates to 
Detroit’s Federation of Community 
Councils, on which representatives of 
city-wide organizations also serve. The 
Federation meets once a month to clear 
its program and problems with the 
various councils and to help set some 
city-wide goals for concerted action. 
The chairman of the Federation, Robert 
Gygax, until recently manager of two 
of Detroit’s temporary public housing 
projects for veterans, is a member of 
the board of directors of the council of 
social agencies and thus can carry prob- 
lems from the neighborhood to the top 
social planning body of the city. 
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Much of the business handled by the 
Federation comes from the neighbor- 
hood and community councils and, 
over the years, housing has been dis 
cussed and housing action taken with 
city departments and the Detroit com 
mon council, as well as with national 
bodies—action in the form of letters 
to appropriate officials and departments. 
Further, housing materials have been 
secured and made available to com- 
munity council members and at gen 
eral meetings or workshops, there has 
always been a session on housing. The 
concern with housing originates in 
those councils that are in parts of the 
city where housing conditions are bad. 
In other councils, the unfortunate fact 
is that there is little interest in—and 
sometimes even opposition to public 
housing—which fact dramatizes the 
extent to which a public education job 
is needed. 

When the Detroit Housing Commis 
sion selected 12 sites for public hous 
ing early in 1949, the Federation se- 
cured information on this program 
and made it available to the councils 
through a speaker and printed mate 
rials. A housing committee was ap- 
pointed, with three co-chairmen, two 
from councils that have been active in 
working for better housing and one 
from an area that includes one of the 


proposed sites. The committee called 
together interested people from across 
the city, people who represented organ 
izations that could be expected to be 
come active in helping to secure the 
housing sites, and then assembled writ 
ten material that stated the facts clear- 
ly. The group thereupon planned tor 
action. 

About 30 people made up the com 
mittee. Some of the members, such as 
the representatives of the Wayne 
County CIO Council, were able to use 
the strength of their organizations in 
this effort; others could act only as 
individuals but were effective through 
their personal contacts. Materials 
were prepared for the use of committee 
members with their own organizations 
and for wide circulation through the 
city. Also pictures of good permanent 
housing projects in Detroit were used 
to combat the feeling that the tem 
porary war housing projects were typi 
cal of what was being planned in the 
new projects, 

Participation in Public Hearings 

The committee felt that a meeting 
held near a proposed site, during which 
the need for that site development 
could be explained and during which 
the opposition from local residents 
could be met, would be good prepara 
tion for the public hearing before the 
Detroit common council. It had been 
announced by the council that it would 
hold public hearings on each site, dur- 
ing which interested citizens would be 
permitted to express their views in sup 
port of or against the areas being con 
sidered. Efforts were made through 
community councils, church groups, 
labor unions, and social agencies to 
find neighborhood people with a con 
viction about public housing who 
would be willing to face their neigh 
bors on this issue. 

But time proved to be against this 
idea: time to educate the families of 
the area into the facts of public hous 
ing. The need to penetrate through 
the complete lack of understanding of 
public housing that is characteristic of 
many average citizens—the need to 
work that citizen up to a willingness to 
spare some of his limited free time in 
order to gain that understanding—the 
need to overcome the sense of apathy 
that overwhelms many citizens when 
confronted with complicated public 
problems—all of these needs were far 
beyond the limits of the committee's 
time and resources in the face of an 
immediate requirement for support. 

Yet it was important that at the 
first hearing before the Detroit com 
mon council the necessity for public 
housing to help meet Detroit's housing 
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problem be made very clear. So, with- 
out the time to create neighborhood 
understanding of the program, the 
committee secured city-wide leaders 
who could speak from their experience. 
Letters were also sent to the members 
of the common council by other in- 
terested individuals and groups. 

As a result, a first site for 550 dwell- 
ing units was approved by the com- 
mon council by a vote of 5 to 3. This 
vote, the committee felt, put the com- 
mon council on record in favor of the 
development of public housing on va- 
cant land in preparation for later slum 
clearance projects. 

A Second Try 

However, when the hearing on the 
second site came up in late July 1949, 
a great deal of opposition was mobil- 
ized. The common council, respond- 
ing to this pressure, has as yet made 
no decision on this site. Members of 
the Federation’s housing committee 
attended the hearing and were pre- 
pared to speak. In addition, one of the 
neighborhood councils itself (known 
as the Poe-Jefferson council) became 
active in the matter of this second site. 
The council’s health committee went 
on record favoring acquisition of the 
site on the basis that public health and 
housing are inseparable. Every mem- 
ber of the Detroit common council 
received a letter urging him to vote 
for the acquisition of this particular 
site. Further, prior to the hearing, 
members of the health committee as 
well as the executive committee volun- 
teered to speak before the common 
council in favor of the site. Their 
names were submitted to the Housing 
Commission to be called on during the 
hearing. 

Although such neighborhood coun- 
cil action demonstrated more “grass 
roots” community understanding of 
and support for the program than had 
been available during the hearings on 
the first site, the Federation’s housing 
committee realized that a good deal 
more was necessary. More nearly the 
kind of community action they were 
seeking had been available during the 
early days of housing in Detroit, back 
in 1937-38, when PWA projects were 
being sought—and later in the 40's 
when USHA projects and war housing 
were under consideration. 

For instance, back in 1943, Bright- 
moor, one of the oldest councils in the 
city, representing an area on the edge 
of town, was active in getting 210- 
unit John W. Smith Homes built in 
its part of the city and has worked at 
integrating the project with the com- 
munity. Also, in 1937-38, the Alfred 
community council, located in down- 
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town Detroit, worked for the develop- 
ment of 701-unit Brewster Homes, com- 
pleted in 1938. When construction of 
this project was being held up, resi- 
dents from the area who were living 
in dilapidated unsanitary housing and 
were looking forward to the new hous- 
ing, were taken to the city hall to plead 
their own cause. 


A Ten-Year Effort 

The Western community council, 
also in a downtown area, from 1938 
on has helped forward the plans for 
the 1704-unit Edward J. Jeffries proj- 
ect that is just now being reactivated, 
after having been stopped in 1943 by 
the war (acquisition of the site had 
been completed as of that time). Soon 
after selection of the site, the council 
secured the assignment of a Housing 
Commission staff member to an office 
in a local school, so that residents could 
discuss their problems with him. More- 
over, the council arranged for bus trips 
to already completed housing projects 
so that people from the Jeffries area 
could see the type of housing that 
they might have. 

The Poe-Jefferson neighborhood 
council is a part of the Western com- 
munity council. In it, over 50 organ- 
izations and groups located in or ac- 
tive in the geographic area of the 
council participate through delegates. 
The membership includes churches, 
schools, public and private social agen- 
cies, labor unions, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, lodges, mothers’ clubs, lay 
church committees, settlement houses, 
and neighborhood clubs, as well as 
city-wide public and private agencies 
active in the area—such as the De- 
troit crime prevention bureau and the 
woman’s division of the police depart- 
ment, the department of health, the 
department of parks and recreation, the 
visiting nurse association, the Wayne 
county tuberculosis and health society, 
and others. Common to all participat- 
ing organizations is active concern with 
the general welfare and with condi- 
tions within the Poe-Jefferson area in 
particular. 

Approximately 60,000 people live in 
the geographic area of the neighbor- 
hood council, which includes sections 
adjacent to the downtown business dis- 
trict. It is an area with high social 
need indices. Housing conditions are 
predominantly poor and large sections 
of the area are classified as slums. 
Crime and juvenile delinquency rates 
are high, as are those of tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and other symptoms 
of a “blighted area.” 

The activities of the Poe-Jefferson 
neighborhood council are carried out 
through full council meetings and 


through standing and special commit- 
tees. The council has raised its own 
funds to retain the services of a com- 
munity consultant with professional 
training in the field of social intergroup 
work and community organization. 
When reactivation of the long-planned- 
for Edward J. Jeffries project was made 
possible last July by the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1949, the project 
again became a matter of primary con- 
cern to the council. Close to 1000 
families are now living on the grounds 
where the 1704-unit project will go 
up. The problems resulting from the 
preparation for such a major develop- 
ment are numerous and varied. 

The Neighborhood View 

The  Poe-Jefferson neighborhood 
council went on record supporting low- 
rent public housing primarily because 
prevailing poor housing conditions con- 
stitute an immediate and major threat 
to the health and general welfare of 
the community. At the same time, 
the council was acutely aware of the 
fact that the relocation of the affected 
families would be a difficult problem 
to cope with, in view of the existing 
housing shortage in Detroit. Another 
major concern to the council were the 
unfriendly attitudes and opinions on 
public housing as such on the part of 
a good number of families and the 
implications growing out of this op- 
position. The council saw its task as 
a three-way one: 

1—To facilitate the speedy construc- 
tion of the public housing project; 

2—To see to it that the families con- 
cerned would have the fullest benefit 
of community resources with regard 
to relocation and other problems aris 
ing out of their displacement; 

3—To provide adequate and authori- 
tative information so that the residents 
would have an intelligent basis on 
which to form their opinion regarding 
public housing. 

To achieve these goals, the Poe- 
Jefferson neighborhood council applied 
the three basic processes of community 
organization: 

1—The educational and promotional 
process; 

2—The administrative process; 

3—The _ social work 
process. 

The educational and informational 
phase of the council’s activities can be 
subdivided into long-range and short- 
range programs. On the long-range 
front, the head of the social studies 
department of the Jefferson intermedi- 
ate school, who is also a member of the 
Poe-Jefferson neighborhood council’s ex- 
ecutive committee, in 1941 initiated 
a course on public housing, giving 
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the students an opportunity to gain 
full understanding and appreciation of 
this institution of American life. Al- 
though the course was discontinued 
during the war, steps are now being 
taken to reinstate it—with the hope that 
it will become a permanent part of the 
curriculum. 

As another long-range device, the 
council hopes to have Detroit news- 
papers carry informative articles on 
public housing, preferably in the Sun- 
day editions, and possibly with illus- 
trations in the rotogravure section, 
and in other ways provide a continuous 
source of public housing facts. 

Immediate Action 

With regard to short-range educa- 
tional and informational activities, the 
council went into action early in the 
summer of 1949. At that time the 
neighborhood had received concrete in- 
dications that the Jeffries project would 
definitely be started in the fall of 1949. 
The council wished to have the resi- 
dents use it as a sounding board to 
express their feelings, doubts, problems, 
and questions with regard to housing 
plans. The executive committee of the 
council, therefore, decided that the July 
membership meeting should be used to 
help area residents find answers to some 
of their questions. The director-secre- 
tary of the Detroit Housing Commis- 
sion was invited to attend this meeting 
and to present relevant information re- 
garding the Jeffries project. The 
council informed him prior to the 
meeting as to the outstanding ques- 
tions and problems in the minds of the 
residents of the area so that he could 
prepare his presentation accordingly. 
The meeting was very well attended. 
The neighborhood council had made 
a special effort to urge the attending 
representatives of member organiza- 
tions to take the information given 
them during the meeting back to their 
respective organizations, so that as 
many people as possible could benefit. 

The council carefully evaluated the 
results of this meeting and its conclu- 
sion was that, while it had been of 
definite help in clarifying doubts and 
answering the questions of many fam- 
ilies, it nevertheless had reached only 
a limited number of them. Many more 
residents appeared confused with re- 
gard to the project and how they would 
be affected. Questions of eligibility 
for public housing, doubts about the 
desirability of living in such projects 
(generally based on unfounded ru- 
mors), lack of information as to when 
they would have to move and where to, 
and similar problems, very real to 
those concerned, found frequent ex- 
pression in contacts with council mem- 
bers and its consultant. Also, it was 
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discovered that many tamilies wanted 
to discuss their problems in personal 
interviews with officials of the Housing 
Commission but found it either im- 
possible or extremely inconvenient to 
go to the appropriate office, which was 
the tenant relations division of the 
Housing Commission, located at the 
other end of town and requiring a bus 
trip of about one hour each way. The 
council considered this problem and a 
committee conferred twice on this mat- 
ter with the director-secretary of the 
Housing Commission, urging the set- 
ting up of a temporary branch office of 
the tenant relations division in a loca- 
tion convenient to the families con- 
cerned. 

The principal of the conveniently- 
located Jefferson intermediate school 
and the board of education made office 
space available. A few weeks later a 
local office of the Housing Commission 
was set up at the Jefferson school. The 
tenant relations division and other 
agencies had also been acutely aware of 
the need for such a local facility but 
it is believed that the social action on 
the part of the Poe-Jefferson neighbor- 
hood council was basically instrumental 
in having the branch office set up. The 
neighborhood council then made a de- 
termined effort to publicize the fact 
that this convenient facility was now 
available to as many residents as could 
be reached through council channels 
and available information media. 

Relocation Help 

The Jeffries housing project will be 
built in three sections, known as the 
“first,” “second,” and “third bid areas.” 
Construction for the “first bid area” 
is scheduled to begin soon. The “sec- 
ond” and “third bid areas” will not be 
started before the summer of 1950. 
Early in August 1949, approximately 
200 families residing in the “first bid 
area” received 60-day eviction notices 
ordering them out of their present 
homes by October 17. While most of 
the families affected had been aware 
of the impending necessity to move, 
the actual 60-day notices created a 
great deal of consternation. Residents 
became vociferous in expressing their 
many very real and serious problems 
resulting from the eviction orders but, 
while they felt free to express their 
feelings within the setting of the Poe- 
Jefferson neighborhood council meet- 
ings and to its officers and its consult- 
ant, many of them appeared to have 
inhibitions in the presence of Housing 
Commission officials. It appeared that 
they feared retaliation, such as imme- 
diate eviction or no help from the 
Housing Commission in the matter of 
relocation. 

In the course of this entire develop- 





ment, officers and the neighborhood 
council consultant were in close touch 
with the Housing Commission and 
especially its tenant relations division 
and they passed on information on the 
existing problems and questions that 
were expressed by area residents. In 
view of the existing confusion, lack 
of information, and presence of mis 
information, the Housing Commission 
decided to sponsor a special meeting 
for all families affected by the eviction 
notice, to give them authoritative in 
formation and to try to answer their 
questions. It was at that meeting that 
the establishment of a local office was 
announced, Again, prior to this meet 
ing, the neighborhood council pro- 
vided the Housing Commission with 
a resume of the questions and prob- 
lems apparently facing the families 
and expressed by them. 

While the tenant relations division 
had, during the preceding weeks, made 
a survey of the families of the “first 
bid area” and had obtained a good pic- 
ture of the situation, it was again found 
that numerous residents did not feel 
free to present their problems fully to 
the survey staff of the Housing Com- 
mission. By channeling its own in 
formation to the Housing Commission, 
the Poe-Jefferson neighborhood council 
helped the director-secretary prepare 
himself more fully to answer questions 
prevailing in the area. While this 
meeting was very well attended, no 
expression was given to any of the prob- 
lems that had been so freely expressed 
in the neighborhood council setting. 
Yet, after the meeting, a group of 
residents requested the neighborhood 
council's consultant to meet with them 
and they again expressed their many 
problems about relocation, as well as 
their feelings against public housing as 
such. In the course of this meeting, 
they were helped to see that they could 
use the neighborhood council to help 
meet their problems through demo- 
cratic processes, rather than through 
rash action, such as a march on the 
city hall or a sit-down strike, as was 
apparently the plan of some of the 
area residents. 

During this entire development, the 
Poe-Jefferson neighborhood council 
was effective in interpreting the func- 
tions and policies of the Housing Com- 
mission to the residents and in helping 
create a wholesome atmosphere of good 
will between residents and the Housing 
Commission. 


To Sum Up... 

To sum up the activities and policies 
of the Poe-Jefferson neighborhood 
council in helping prepare for the Ed- 
ward J. Jeffries Housing project: 
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1—The council went on record sup- 
porting public housing. 

2—It served as a channel through 
which factual and authoritative in- 
formation on public housing was 
brought to the community. 

3—It served as a channel that helped 
the Housing Commission obtain a full 
picture of the problems and questions 
facing the community, thereby enabling 
the Commission to carry out its func- 
tions more adequately. 

4—Through social action it was 
effective in enabling the Housing Com- 
mission to set up a local branch office. 

5—It served as a channel through 
which dissatisfied and worried residents 
could give expression to their feelings 
and try to find remedy through demo- 
cratic processes. 

There is good reason to believe that, 
so far, the Poe-Jefferson neighborhood 
council has helped to prevent disturb- 
ances and violence. 

It is our hope that there will be 
some lessons for other cities in these 
few examples of how neighborhood 
and community councils can take effec- 
tive social action through democratic 
processes in matters concerning the 
communities’ health and welfare. 








INTERRACIAL HOUSING— 
(Continued from page 16) 

of racial relations problems and issues 
in the housing field, our task was to 
select a problem for further research 
which, in the opinion of housing offi- 
cials, was a crucial problem and which, 
in our opinion, would be a profitable 
first study to test hypotheses about the 
nature of prejudice and the changing 
of attitudes toward people who are 
“different.” Many studies were sug- 
gested by the survey—the effects of dif- 
ferent policy decisions, the effects of 
different management procedures, the 
effects of different kinds of tenant ac- 
tivities. All of these studies and many 
more would be useful. 


From these possibilities, we selected 
for study the effects on intergroup re- 
lations of different occupancy patterns 
in interracial projects. In the opinion 
of the housing officials whom we in- 
terviewed, the decision about occupancy 
pattern is one of the most crucial de- 
cisions that policy-makers face. It was 
felt that if the long-range effects of one 
policy or the other were known, this 
type of decision could be based on facts 
rather than hearsay, myth, or fiction. 
Some of the facts, based on our re- 
search in segregated bi-racial projects 
and in integrated interracial projects 
will be reported in our forthcoming 
articles. 
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The most current data available—released to JouRNAL oF Housinc as of 
December 28, 1949, through the courtesy of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 


PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1949 1948 





November 93,000 (preliminary) November 63,600 


937,100 (preliminary) First 11 months 878,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


First eleven months 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1949 1948 
November $ ‘ 000,000 


726 November $ 622,000,000 
First eleven months 6,525,000,000 


First eleven months 6,754,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and multi-family) 


First First 
August Eight Months August Eight Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Number 22,100 148,000 11.800 117,600 
Per cent to total 22.3 23.0 13.6 7.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 


First ten months of 1949 First ten months of 1948 


Private 811,600 Private 802,800 
Public 32,500 Public 12,000 
Total 844,100 Total 814,800 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 





First First 
August Eight Months August Eight Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Urban 55,900 360,700 47 ,600 368,900 
Rural 43,100 283,400 39,000 290,300 


Total 99 O00 644,100 86,600 659,200 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


First First 
11 months 11 months 
November 1949 1949 November 1948 1948 
Number of mortgages 90) 1714 &9 1716 
Dwelling units 7571 119,185 2434 3,662 


Dollar amount $55,427,500 $9 15,428,957 $18,646,757 $57 1,019,289 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


October 1949 $1.943 (preliminary) October 1948 $1.892 
Average first ten months $1.931 (preliminary) Average first 10 months  $1.832 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926=100) 
November 1949 189.3 November 1948 203.1 
Average first 11 months 193.7 Average first 11 months 198.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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A summer boxing tournament that is so popular with both 
the young contestants and the people of Vallejo, California 
that in 1949 it had to be held out-of-doors to accommodate a 
crowd of 7500 persons is one of the ways that the Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo keeps its youthful residents 
happy and out of mischief during the vacation months. Pictured 
above are some of the more than 70 children, all residents of 
Vallejo’s housing projects, who took part in last year’s five elimi- 
nation and final contests—the fifth annual tournament. At the 
right Rear Admiral Frank J. Lowry, USN, commander of the 
Vallejo-Mare Island area, presents to Junior Mucca, one of 
the winners, a belt and gold buckle. James D. Richardson 
(right) executive director of the housing authority, who first 
started the tournaments five years ago looks on as does Senator 
Luther Gibson (left). 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL— 
PINT-SIZE MODELS 


Proof that children living in Houston's 
Irvinton Courts, low-rent project, have 
visions of even pleasanter homes is found 
in the model ‘‘House Beautiful” that Judy 
and Eleanor Clements (pictured at left) 
made for the project’s second annual 
model homes contest held in the sum- 
mer of 1949. Judy and Eleanor, 11 and 
10, were winners among the older group 
of children who competed in the contest 
sponsored by the project staff. 

Only rule of the contest set out by 
Recreation Director Georgiana Hood was 
that the children ‘‘make the homes some- 
thing you would like for your own.’’ Cash 
prizes for the best models were awarded 
to the children by the Parents’ Club of 
Irvinton Courts. 

Judy and Eleanor added such homey 
touches to the house they made (using 
grocers’ cartons) as a bluebird fluttering 
over the front door, a collie dog guarding 
the house, three children in the nursery, 
rag rugs made of crepe paper, lamps, 
section furniture, and modeling-clay 
plumbing fixtures. 

Many of the junior architects and in- 
terior decorators went in for bright 
colors, television sets, and balconies. 

The contest not only stimulated the 
children’s interest in nicer homes, but 
led the mothers of the children to sched- 
ule a model homes contest among them- 
selves. 
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THE MANAGEMENT JOB—SOME DEFINITIONS, COMMENTS, CRITICISMS 


In recognition of the beginning of 
a new year as a time for taking stock, 
the JournaL or Hovwsine presents the 
following expressions of personal views 
by some long-time housers on the 
housing management job. In sum- 
mary, each statement can be reduced 
to that old standby: “housing is peo- 
ple.” The consensus seems to be that 
the housing management job will be 
well done only if there is brought to 
it a full measure of warmth, under- 
standing, patience, and kindness. 
FROM A PROJECT SERVICES MAN— 
Walter Pollock, Vancouver® 

“The more I hear people—housing 
people—talking like hard-headed busi- 
ness men, the more definite these con- 
victions [that housing policies are too 
cold-blooded] become. I hear the 
things tenants say to members of the 
project services staff, who are interested 
only in service to the people—things 
they don’t say to those who have gen- 
eral management and maintenance 
duties. 

“I don’t feel that we have everything 
to be proud of in public housing . . . 
There are some things we do that are 
completely wrong. For example, ten- 
ants complain because they have to live 
next door to a dirty family . . . Sup- 
posedly we in public housing are in- 
terested in improving the well-being 
of the people living in our housing 
projects. I can’t see that we are justi- 
fied in allowing a family to wreck a 
house, to live in filth and dirt. Such 
a situation is a complete denial of the 
principles we in the public housing 
business are working for. 

“People complain about the attitude 
of the workers they meet in our hous- 
ing offices . . . In general most of our 
people are pretty nice to meet, but not 
all of them are so. Until we have the 
right kind of people meeting the pub- 
lic, we don’t have everything in the 
world to be proud of .. . 

“Maybe this is as good a time as 
any to find a little fault with ourselves 
. .. We need to stop somewhere along 
the route and decide whether or not 
this is a cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion or whether there is such a thing as 
community welfare.” 





*Statements made at NAHO’s Pacific 
Northwest Regional Conference, Portland, 
Oregon, October 6 and 7, 1949. 
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FROM NAHO’s ANNUAL MEETING— 
Session on Eviction** 

“|. . The maintenance of the fam- 
ily as a unit is our goal. Eviction pro- 
ceedings for non-payment of rent or 
even for nuisance should not be in- 
stituted except as a last resort. It is 
the obligation of management to exert 
every effort to help families adjust to 
good standards of living before resort- 
ing to eviction for non-conformity. 
Most of our families are not ‘dead- 
beats.’ Most of them live on budgets 
that are easily thrown out of gear and 
only with sympathetic understanding 
of the individual problem can manage- 
ment achieve the stabilization of such 
families. 

“An enlightened approach to nuis- 
ance charges brought against neigh- 
bors can, in most instances, eliminate 
the problem. Here again, what is 
necessary is a practical knowledge of 
human behavior and motivations, 
rather than continuous resort to threat 
of eviction. Conferences with the peo- 
ple involved, sometimes even moving 
a family from one section of a com- 
munity to another, may take care of 
a situation that otherwise might seem 


hopeless. 


“Community services are available 
and should be used to the fullest ex- 
tent in assisting families with their 
problems. Social agencies, employers, 
veteran groups, are all anxious to be 
of service, and we would be remiss 
if we didn’t direct the tenant in need 
to the proper agency for help. In 
short, we must strive to understand our 
tenants and their problems, and to seri- 
ously attempt to help them before re- 
sorting to eviction proceedings.” 


FROM A MANAGER— 
Mrs. Metta C. Henderson, Seattle* 
“Training the staff to deal with the 
tenant in a kind and considerate fash- 
ion is valuable in establishing the ten- 
ant’s confidence that you are interested 
in him and his problems . . . When 
a tenant telephones a request for serv- 
ice, I use that opportunity to inquire 
about his family, ask about his children, 
compliment him on a nice yard. I use 





**From the summary of the session “When 
to Evict?” at NAHO’s 1949 annual meet- 
ing, Boston, November 13-16—summary 
prepared by Alvin Mermin, New Haven. 





the tenant complaint for a public or 
tenant relations purpose. 

“Giving information as well as re- 
questing it is another technique that 
can be used to build solid tenant rela- 
tions. For example, our tenants share 
in the work load—they take care of 
their own lawns, etc. When tenants 
present requests for service, we in- 
quire whether or not they would like 
grass seed, humus, shrubs, etc. Soon 
the tenant’s interest extends beyond 
the original request and carries on into 
other phases of living and life. 

“Telephone discussions are often more 
satisfactory than house calls. A tele- 
phone call is not so likely to catch the 
tenant at a disadvantage as is a house 
call. Taking time to show tenants that 
you are interested in them is possible, 
if you are sufficiently interested. Those 
who are not should change jobs. Pub- 
lic housing is no place for anyone who 
is not interested in people... ” 


FROM A FORMER DIRECTOR— 
B. M. Pettit 


“It is the personal phase of public 
housing management that so dis- 
tinguishes it from that of mere prop- 
erty operation. That challenge to man- 
agement requires a sensitive under- 
standing of people as well as the ability 
to watch fiscal costs. 

“Let us not have the idea that a 
new public housing project is imme- 
diately going to be a sort of ‘purity 
palisade.’ The groups housed will con- 
tinue to be cross sections of the com- 
munity. The project will be a very 
lively affair. Developing a community 
interest and responsibility based on a 
better environment and a more active 
urge to raise living standards will pre- 
sent a challenge to patience and intel- 
ligence. However, standards of slum 
tenants are low because the slums are 
all they have ever known—not all they 
ever can know. The urge to improve 
one’s self is a driving factor with most 
people. It is the one thing upon which 
public housing can rely, but to expect 
improvement ‘overnight’ is asking too 
much. 

“Public housing deals with the lives 
of people, not just their living, and as 
such we should expect it to foster bet- 
ter neighborliness, better citizenship, 
better friendliness, and better workers.” 
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All ‘Excess Income’”’ Families 
Moved = No Hard Feelings 


GERALDINE RUSSELL 


Management Supervisor, 
Housing Authority of the City of Houston 


The policy adopted by the Houston 
Housing Authority for eviction of ex 
cess income residents was evolved after 
very careful study and many staff dis 
cussions. The board of commissioners, 
the executive director, and the entire 
housing staff felt that these families 
deserved every consideration and re 
location aid that it was possible for the 
staff to render. It was felt also that 
here was an excellent opportunity to 
do a good public relations job and 
render a worth-while service to the 
residents. 

On July 1, 1947, all families whose 
incomes were in excess of $2600 were 
notified that they were not eligible to 
remain as residents of low-income 
housing communities. They were ad- 
vised that if they had been unsuccess- 
ful in finding housing elsewhere with 
in 60 days from the date of notice, it 
would be necessary to contact the man- 
agement supervisor before rent pay 
ment could be accepted. The manage 
ment supervisor carefully reviewed 
with each resident all contacts made 
in an effort to find private housing. 
At the time of interview, a mimeo- 
graphed sheet was given the resident. 
Before rent could be accepted for the 
following months, this form had to be 
filled in showing the name of each 
landlord or real estate agent contacted; 
the address of the property offered; 
the amount of rent, or purchase price; 
and the reason property was not ac- 
cepted. 

A Stay of Action 

Before it was necessary to file court 
evictions against any of the remaining 
families, Congressional action made it 
possible to withhold eviction until 
March 1, 1949, where undue hardship 
would be created by such action. The 
only families remaining at this time 
were those who could not find housing 
because no private housing was avail- 
able for families with children, or be- 
cause the only housing available was 
renting for $125 to $175 per month. 


The Houston Housing Authority con 
sidered a $125 rental on a $2700 in 
come an undue hardship and contin 
ued to help in relocating these tam 
ilies. By this time not only were the 
residents contacting the management 
supervisor but private landlords were 
submitting lists of available housing; 
thus, a workable, centralized clearing 
house was created. 

ap 
proach to a difficult problem, all fam 


By the adoption of this sensible 


ilies whose six-month notices have ex 
pired now have moved from the low 
rent communities of the Houston Hous 
ing Authority and court action was re 
quired for the first time in August 
1949. The rapport established between 
resident and management was excel 
lent, even in those cases requiring court 
action. The judge remarked about the 
friendly attitude of the 
toward the Houston Housing Author 


residents 


ity and called attention to the fact 
that 12 of the 13 residents involved in 
the eviction action rode to the court 
house with the management supervisor. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
original group that were sent notices 
in July 1947: 87 bought homes, 99 
rented, 51 reverted to eligible incomes, 
and 10 were transferred to Title V 
housing. 

After working so closely with all 
of the excess income families, it is my 
honest opinion that if residents were 
permitted to remain for one year after 
their incomes have reached the max 
imum allowed, or even a maximum of 
two years, we would find more families 
who would be able to purchase their 
own homes and more families who 
would not have to move back into the 
project because their high incomes were 
of a temporary nature. That one or 
two year working period would per 
mit the family income to stabilize to 
the point where we would not be work 
ing a hardship on the family but per 
forming a real job in 


family re- 
habilitation. 











last year. 





PHA “VACATE” DEADLINE HAS LAPSED 
As of December 31, 1949, all tenants ineligible under local income 
limitations were to have received vacate notices in accordance with the 
quota system set up by the Public Housing Administration in April of 


DID YOUR AUTHORITY MEET THE DEADLINE? 
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PARK DEPARTMENT, LHA WORK 
TOGETHER ON PARK PROJECT 

A jointly sponsored park that will 
include adult recreation areas and two 
large playgrounds is being developed 
by the Department of Parks of New 
York City in connection with Astoria, 
a state-subsidized low-rent housing 
The park area, 


which will serve both tenants of the 


project in Queens. 


housing project and residents of the 
surrounding community, is being paid 
for in part by a contribution of $160, 
000 trom the New York City Housing 
Authority. Total cost of the park area 
is $302,605. 


SITE LABOR ACCOUNTS FOR THIRD 
OF HOUSING CONSTRUCTION COSTS 

On-site pay rolls accounted for about 
one-third of total construction costs of 
new housing built during 1946-1947, 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics report 
shows—based on a survey of 18 in 
dustrial areas. The proportion is ap 
proximately the same as that in a 
1931-1932 survey made by the Bureau. 
According to the Bureau, the ratio of 
site wages to total construction cost 
remained fairly stable (from 32 to 38 
per cent) over this 15-year period when 
economic conditions were changing 
markedly. Pay rolls constituted a 
larger proportion of total cost in low 
cost projects and in large-scale proj 
ects. 


SURPLUS AMMUNITION BOXES USED 
FOR SMALL, INEXPENSIVE HOMES 

Surplus ammunition boxes, 12 x 12 x 
18 inches, are being used as blocks to 
build small houses for about $1000 
apiece at the construction town for 
McNary Dam, Charlestown, Washing 
ton. The boxes, bought at a war assets 
sale, are put up as walls like large 
concrete blocks, toenailed together, 
finished on the outside with drop sid 
ing, shingles, or stucco on wire mesh. 
Wall board or plaster on mesh is used 
tor interior finish. The boxes are self 
insulating; have withstood a wind 
storm that wrecked several concrete 
block structures. The new town has 
been dubbed “Box Towh.” 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS DIVE 28 
PER CENT IN SIX MONTHS 

In July of last year, when the New 
York City Housing Authority checked 
bids on one of its new projects, it 
found quoted prices 28 per cent below 
those for similar work six months 
earlier. 
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New Program Requires Top-Flight Fiscal Management 


The Housing Act of 1949, enacted 
in July of this year, has placed a tre- 
mendous responsibility on both local 
housing authorities and the Public 
Housing Administration. Those of us 
who are concerned with the fiscal as- 
pects of this undertaking will bear a 
large and important share of the re- 
sponsibility. We must meet the chal- 
lenge presented in an efficient and ex- 
peditious manner. 


The Right Men for the Job 

Staffing authorities with experienced, 
well qualified accounting personnel is 
going to be the first necessary step. 
Many of the local housing authorities 
presently in existence will be engaged 
in the construction and management 
of low-rent projects for the first time. 
There will also be those authorities 
that developed projects under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, 
but that no longer have in their em- 
ploy the accounting personnel who 
assisted in this undertaking. A third 
group will be the authorities just cre- 
ated to initiate a program under the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Since the initial or development stage 
of this venture will be new in many 
respects to a good many authorities, 
we thought they would be interested 
in the plans of the Public Housing 
Administration to give accounting as- 
sistance to local housing authorities. 

PHA Field Office Help 

A staff of field accountants and a 
supervisor will be located in each of 
the PHA field offices. A nucleus staff 
is presently available in five field offices 
and this staff will be further imple- 
mented and field accounting units es- 
tablished in the other field offices as 
promptly as feasible. These groups will 
be under the technical and adminis- 
trative supervision of the PHA Comp- 
troller. They will maintain liaison with 
local authorities located within the area 
of the field office and will furnish tech- 
nical advice and assistance to local au- 
thorities on accounting and fiscal opera- 
tions. The field accounting supervisor 
will be the top accounting official in 
the field office and will be the adviser 
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to the field office director and his staff 
on fiscal matters. 

Important from the standpoint of 
local housing authorities is the fact that 
the supervising field accountant will 
be the contact point for local authori- 
ties on accounting and related fiscal 
problems. He will be delegated author- 
ity to make decisions in these matters, 
provided such decisions do not involve 
questions of policy. 


Consulting Service 

In stafing these PHA accounting 
positions, selections will be made on the 
basis of technical skill, plus the person- 
ality and tact necessary to establish and 
maintain good public relations with 
local housing authority officials. It is 
planned to fill the field accounting posi- 
tions with persons who have had ex- 
perience in public accounting work and 
it is expected that the group will in- 
clude many who have qualified as Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. The field 
accounting supervisor will be avail- 
able at an authority's request, for a 
visit to discuss the authority’s account- 
ing plans and to advise on the qualifica- 
tions required for its accounting posi- 
tions (if this advice is desired by the 
local housing authority). Other than 
visits initiated at the request of the 
local housing authority, it is planned 
that the first scheduled visit of a field 
accountant to a local housing authority 
will be immediately prior to the au- 
thority’s receipt of the first advance of 
funds under its preliminary loan con- 
tract with PHA, at which time he will 
assist the local housing authority in 
the installation of their accounting sys- 
tem and in the interpretation and un- 
derstanding of any accounting proce- 
dures that have been issued by PHA. 
Periodic visits as required will be made 


at subsequent dates to review the opera- 
tion of the system and advise with the 
local authority on accounting problems 
that may have developed. 


In addition to providing assistance to 
local housing authorities in the initial 
installation of an accounting system and 
records required in the development 
phase of the new program and in pro- 
viding assistance in training of staff 
and handling of problems that develop, 
the field accounting will be responsible 
for following up with local housing 
authorities on matters of a fiscal nature 
requiring correction, as developed in 
the review by the PHA Comptroller 
of financial reports rendered by local 
housing authorities and/or which are 
disclosed in the annual audits by the 
PHA field auditor. 


Good Accounting Practice a “Must” 

These plans represent, in general, 
our ideas as to the best means of giving 
accounting assistance to local authori- 
ties. If each local authority will give 
serious thought to—and soundly plan 
its fiscal operation—new ideas and 
methods will develop that will prove 
helpful and beneficial to other local 
housing authorities and to the housing 
movement as a whole. A sound and 
efficient fiscal operation is essential from 
the standpoint of PHA to carry out 
its responsibilities under the terms of 
the Housing Act of 1949 but, even 
more importantly, it is essential for 
successful administration of the housing 
programs entrusted to local housing 
authorities by their communities. Sound 
fiscal management will play a very im- 
portant role in overall effective adminis- 
tration of local housing programs and 
will facilitate these programs becom- 
ing accepted in the eyes of the commu- 
nity as sound enterprises run on an 
efficient business basis. 


The potential value of the field ac- 
counting service available to local au- 
thorities can not be over emphasized. 
Put to its full and proper use, it will 
play an important role in developing, 
between the federal and local staffs, 
that understanding that is so essential 
to the success of the overall program. 
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SET FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS, 
BOARD MEETINGS IN WASHINGTON 

Although the roster of the 1950 Fed- 
eral-Local Relations Committee had 
not been completed late in December, 
the committee is expected to be organ- 
ized in time for a meeting in Washing- 
ton on January 23, the day before the 
Board of Governors meets thete. 

Meanwhile, Brown Nicholson, chair- 
man of the committee and executive 
director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Columbus, Georgia, has ap- 
pointed several subcommittees that will 
begin functioning soon. 

A subcommittee on Legal Fees head- 
ed by Maxwell H. Tretter, New York 
attorney and NAHO general counsel, 
will confer with Public Housing Ad- 
ministration officials on the establish- 
ment of legal fees for attorneys who 
perform services for local housing au- 
thorities, such as bond counsel work, 
title work, and general legal advice. 
R. G. Scurry, attorney for the Housing 
Authority of the City of Dallas, and J. 
Alfred Wilner, general counsel, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh, have been asked to serve on 
the committee with Mr. Tretter. 

Named to a PHA Development Pro- 
cedures subcommittee are Lawrence 


» M. Cox, executive director, Norfolk 


Redevelopment and Housing Authori- 
ty; Howard Holtzendorff, executive 
director, Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles; Simon Ratensky of the 
New York City Housing Authority; 
and Miss Elizabeth Wood, executive 
secretary, Chicago Housing Authority. 

The subcommittee will study certain 


questions on PHA procedural and con- 


tract requirements in the new develop- 
ment program. The first issue on which 
NAHO and PHA will confer is the re- 
quirement that a local authority must 
first obtain approval of a preliminary 
project development program (work- 
ing agreement) and subsequently a 
final development program before a 
final loan contract can be written. 
FIRST PUBLIC RELATIONS “TIP” 
SENT TO AGENCY MEMBERS 

First of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee’s “tip sheets”’— covering “The 
Newspaper Approach”— was distribut- 
ed to NAHO agency members late in 
December. The Public Relations Tips 
are prepared by the members of the 
Public Relations Committee, headed by 
Milton Shufro, Chicago. A new “tip” 
will be distributed monthly. 
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The chairman of the subcommittee 
that is responsible for the writing and 
editing of the “tips” is Mrs. Marie 
C. McGuire, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of San 
Antonio. Mrs. McGuire is also the 
author of Tip No. 1. 

Purpose of the “tips” is to outline 
briefly the techniques in the use of pub- 
lic relations media. Subsequent issues 
will deal with such subjects as “Pre- 
paring the Release,” “Radio News 
Rooms,” “Presenting the Housing 
Problem in Slides,” and others. When 
completed the “tips” will make up a 
manual of public relations (see August 
JourNAL, page 270). 

The first of the Public Relations Tips 
deals with the “do’s” and “dont’s” of 
newspaper stories, how and when to 
release a story, and the necessity for 
contacts with newspaper people. 

One copy of Tip No. 1 has been sent 
to every NAHO agency member, with 
additional copies to be furnished upon 
request. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
AND HEALTH CONSIDERS STUDIES 
A discussion of ways and means to 
stimulate studies of the effects of hous- 
ing and environmental factors on 
health was the principal business at a 
meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Housing and Health held in New 
York in October. The committee is 
made up of representatives of NAHO 
and the American Public Health As- 
sociation, with Bleecker Marquette, 
Executive Secretary of the Better Hous- 
ing League of Cincinnati, as chairman. 
Because an adequate study that 
would provide reliable information 
would be costly, the joint committee 
concluded that it could not of itself 
make the needed studies but that it 
could stimulate and support research 
studies. The possibility of interesting 


the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 


cy research department in making a 
study along housing and health lines 
was considered. The committee also 
considered making recommendations 
for specific study projects for certain 
groups. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION ANNUAL 
MEETING SET FOR MAY 9-11 
North Central Regional Conference 
members have set May 9, 10, and 11 as 
the dates for their 1950 annual meet- 
ing — to be held in Milwaukee. Meet- 
ings will be held at the Pfister Hotel. 






SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
New Officers Elected 

New officers and board members of 
the Southern California chapter were 
installed at the November meeting in 
Los Angeles, with H. L. Sunshine tak- 
ing over the duties of president. Mr. 
Sunshine is Housing Manager of Ban- 
ning Homes, Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles. 

Other officers and board members 
installed are: 

Vice-President — George A. Cum- 
ming, Purchasing Agent, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles; 
Secretary — Miss Victoria Alonzo, Man- 
ager, Rose Hill, Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles; Treasur- 
er— Mrs. Wilberta Russ, Housing 
Management Advisor to the Housing 
Authority of the County of San Ber- 
nardino and to the Housing Authority 
of the City of Needles; Executive 
Board Members—Jack L. Moyer, 
Management Supervisor, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles; 
and George H. Getz, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles. 








POTOMAC 
Senator Sparkman Reports 

Senator John Sparkman of Alabama, 
reporting on his observations of hous- 
ing conditions in Europe, was the fea- 
tured speaker at the December 
luncheon meeting of the Potomac 
Chapter. Senator Sparkman recently 
returned from Europe where he and 
other senators studied housing in a 
number of countries. The month be- 
fore, Nathaniel Keith, director of the 
new slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment program in HHFA, ad- 
dressed the chapter members on “Fed- 
eral-Local Cooperation in Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Redevelopment.” 

New officers and board members of 
the chapter who were elected for the 
1949-1950 year are: 

Chairman— Mrs. Helen Dewey 
Hoffman, Citizens’ Council for Com- 
munity Planning; Vice-Chairman — 
Frank S. Horne, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; Secretary — Walter 
E. Washington, National Capital 
Housing Authority; Treasurer — A. 
J. Haskell, National Capital Housing 
Authority; Board Members — Orvil R. 
Olmsted, Public Housing Administra- 
tion; George O’B. Bailey, Public Hous- 
ing Administration; Mrs. Shirley K. 
Hart, Federal Housing Administration; 
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Jacob Crane, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 


CHICAGO 
Architect Shows Slides 

Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., a member 
of a Chicago architectural and engi- 
neering firm, was the speaker at the 
December meeting of the Chicago 
chapter. Mr. Grunsfeld, who returned 
from a tour of Europe this fall, showed 
slides of housing conditions and vari 
ous types of architecture taken on this 
trip. 

“Problems of Site Selection” was the 
subject of a panel discussion at the 
November luncheon meeting of the 
chapter. Speakers included D. E. 
Mackelmann, Chicago Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator; John 
Vaughn, Jr., Director of Development, 
Chicago Housing Authority, and Ira 
Bach, Director, Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission. 

The Chicago chapter meets monthly 
on the fourth Thursday. Robert S. 
Gruhn, secretary of the chapter, has 
stressed that anyone interested in at- 
tending meetings or getting further in- 
formation on the chapter may write 
or phone him at the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
Organizing Begins for Chapter 

In an effort to organize a Twin 
Cities chapter of NAHO, housing of- 
ficials, architects, and social workers 
have met several times during Novem- 
ber and December and at present 
designate themselves as the Twin Cities 
Housing Roundtable. V. E. Dale, 
Project Manager of North Mississippi 
Courts, Minneapolis, is serving as tem- 
porary chairman of the group. 

A get-acquainted and organizational 
luncheon meeting was held in Novem- 
ber at the University of Minnesota. At 
a second meeting, held at Sumner 
Field Homes in Minneapolis, some 30 
persons attended. Fred Hadley, Man- 
ager of Sumner Field Homes talked on 
the management of the project and 
took the guests on a tour. Luncheon 
was served by project personnel in one 
of the “social rooms.” 

A meeting in St. Paul is planned 
for late Januaty, with the St. Paul 
personnel planning the program. 





NAHO MEMBERS — 
100 PER CENT 

Employees of the Housing 
Authority of New Orleans at its 
Magnolia Street project—723- 
unit low-rent project—have a 
record of 100 per cent member- 
ship in NAHO. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use.of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


LONG LIFE, LOW UPKEEP ASSURED 
FOR SLIDING CLOSET DOORS 
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Permanent 


service without heavy 
maintenance requirements, convenience 
of operation, and economy of space are 
the advantages claimed for the Orange 
Metal Bi-Passing Closet Doors pictured 
above. As their name indicates, the 
doors do not need special wall con- 
struction to permit sliding back into 
the wall panel. In operation, one door 
opens at a time by sliding behind or 
in front of its companion door. Special 
features said to be responsible for the 
doors’ claims to durability are: steel 
construction, prime-coated to maintain 
the paint finish and prevent rust; metal 
channels designed to permit easy slid- 
ing action without bumping or scrap- 
ing; rubber-bumper-cushioned sliding 
panels. 


Individual parts of the doors’ mech- 
anism—the tracks, panels, jamb, and 
ball-bearing rollers—are said to be pre- 
cision-built to allow “feather touch” 
operation. The doors are equipped 
with felt sound-deadening pads. They 
come in varying widths of 3, 4, 5, and 
6 feet. Six feet 8 inches is the standard 
height. Manufactured by Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation, Orange, 
Virginia. 





CLOSET CAN BE “CEDAR LINED” 


IN HOUR AT SMALL COST 


Of 80 moths released at the entrance 
to a closet that had been treated with 
Cedacote eight months earlier, not a 
single one entered the closet. Two 
weeks later, although the door was 
left continuously open, no moths were 
found on the woolens in the closet. 
This test was performed by the mak- 
ers of Cedacote, a moth preventive 
that can be applied to closet walls and 
storage spaces with an ordinary paint 
brush or trowel (see picture above). 
The makers claim that a cedar closet 
can be created with the new product 
at one-tenth to one-half the cost of a 
regular cedar-lined closet—and in an 
hour’s time. 


Cedacote, made from the cedar tree 
wood grain, cedar oil, and a powdered 
plastic binder, need only be mixed 
with water to apply. The thick mix- 
ture can be applied to wood, plaster, 
wallpaper, and most known wall cov- 
ering materials. It dries in 24 hours 
and will not rub off, the manufacturer 
claims. It is said that it can be filed, 
sanded, or sawed; that nails will not 
chip or crack its surface; that it is 
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absolutely fireproof. The product 
comes in 10 pound bags at $8.50 con- 
taining enough powder to cover from 
80 to 100 square feet of wall space; 
and in 50 pound bags for $25. Manu- 
factured by Ahmco Products, 678 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. 


COMBINED WASH BASIN-CABINET 
SAVES BATHROOM SPACE 





Applying to bathrooms the long-estab- 
lished kitchen practice of enclosing the 
space beneath the sink, the La Vette 
Space Maker pictured above adds usu- 
ally much-needed storage space for 
soap, towels, and other bathroom para- 
phernalia. At the same time it removes 
from view unsightly, dirt catching 
drain pipes. ° 

The lavatory is acid resistant, triple 
coated porcelain enamel. It measures 
32 inches tall, 1634 inches wide, and 
18% inches long. The cabinet is baked 
enamel. Faucet and drain are not in- 
cluded. Available in white or pastel 
colors, the Space Maker is manufac- 
tured by the U. S. Porcelain Enamel 
Company, Metal Stamping Division, 
4635 East 52nd Drive, Los Angeles 22, 
California. 


‘ 


The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


GARBAGE CAN STAND KEEPS GARBAGE STATIONS NEAT 





Without words, the above “before” 
and “after” pictures tell the story of the 
Utility Stationary Stand for garbage 
cans. The picture to the left was taken 
at one of the housing projects operated 
by the Housing Authority of the City 
of Phoenix, Arizona, before the installa 
tion of Utility Stationary Stands; the 
picture at the right demonstrates the 
change that takes place when each gar 
bage can is provided with its own stand 
—no overturned cans, no lids ajar or 
off, no spillage. 

The garbage can rests on the base of 
the stand, off the ground, for protec- 
tion from rust. The can’s lid is per 
manently bolted to a movable crossbar 
attached to the handle of the stand. 
Thus the lid can be easily raised or 
lowered, but can not become completely 
detached. When the lid is fitted over 
the can, the crossbarlid combination 
serves to hold the can firmly in place 
so that it can not be tipped over by 
inquisitive dogs. 

The stand is of all steel welded con- 
struction and is painted to resist cor- 


rosion. The stationary stand may be 
permanently fastened to a building or 
post, or may be anchored by stakes or 
bolts. A portable stand on wheels is 
also available. Manufactured by Pirtle 
and Lewis, 2208 North 16th Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


ELECTRIC HEDCE TRIMMER REACHES 
HIGH AND LOW CUTTING JOBS 





An electric trimmer that handles all 
phases of the grass and shrubbery trim- 
ming job—that’s what is pictured 
above: the Trimzit Electric Hedge 
Trimmer. Alone, the Trimmer is de- 
signed for hedge clipping at hand 
height. When mounted on an auxil- 
iary carrier with a four-foot handle, 
the Trimmer may be used to trim edges 








WHEN YOU BUILD... Don’t forget that: 
“Without adequate dwelling space no house can offer a satisfactory environment for the normal functioning of the 
family, no matter how sound its construction, nor how complete its mechanical equipment. Adequacy of interior 
space determines fundamentally the livability of the home 
design . . . shows that in too many low and medium cost housing units, both private and public, space—the most 
valuable commodity housing has to offer—is poorly designed or wholly insufficient.” 


Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, American Public Health Association 


the review of many dwelling unit layouts of recent 
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of lawns, around trees, or other places 
hard to get at with a lawnmower. By 
changing the position of the handle, 


the unit can be raised for overhead 


trimming of evergreens, shrubbery, 
vines, etc., that would ordinarily be out 
of reach. 

Other outstanding features claimed 
for the Trimmer are: (1) two hardened 
steel Il-inch cutting heads that move 
in opposite directions to enable fast. 
clean cutting without vibration; (2) a 
cutting head that may be adjusted in 
three positions for operator comfort: 
forward (as shown), at an angle, or 
in a side position at right angles to the 
forward position; (3) an auxiliary 
handle built into the main handle that 
swings out at right angles to the body 
of the machine for a firm, two-handed 
grip. 

The Trimmer, weighing six pounds 
and equipped with an eight-foot cord 
and a 1/20 horsepower, 110 volt, 60 
cycle Universal Motor, retails for 
$37.50. The optional carrier attach- 
ment costs $8.95. Manufactured by 
the Electric Sprayit Company, Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. 


BRUSHLESS PAINT BRUSH 
SAVES TIME, EFFORT 





A painting tool that rolls paint onto 
surfaces without demanding the stren- 
uous arm action it takes to apply paint 
with a brush—that’s the Flo-matic 
Roller pictured above. Other advan- 
tages are claimed for this new paint- 
ing tool: its handle holds the paint, 
so that there’s no need to stoop to dip 
the brush into the paint can; the roller 
leaves a more uniform coating of paint 
—without brush marks; deep tones can 
be applied without “flashing” or streak- 
ing. Another important feature: the 
tool applies the paint without dripping 
it onto the floor to be cleaned up 
later. 


The device’s tubular handle holds 
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1206 McDonald Avenue 








WINDOW SHADE HEADQUARTERS 


All types of materials for housing projects of the nation— 
featuring new washable 
“DIANA FYRBAN”’— 


the fire-retarding window shade cloth 


Samples and prices on request 


BERLAN WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn 30, New York 














more than a half pint of paint under 
pressure. A slight movement opens a 
valve, permitting the paint to flow to 
the roller. Holes in the center of 
the roller direct the paint into a seam- 
less wool pile cloth covering the roller. 

The Flo-matic can be used on all 
flat surfaces, both interior and exterior, 
and with any oil base paint. The com- 
plete unit measures 54 inches by 12 
inches and sells for $29.75. Manufac- 
tured by The Rubberset Company, 56 
Ferry Street, Newark 5, New Jersey. 


ELECTRIC CABLE ELIMINATES 
FROZEN PIPE DANGER 





No Frozen Pipes is the name of the 
electric heating cable and insulation 
unit pictured above—and the claim is 
that its use will result in a maintenance 
man’s mid-winter dream: no frozen 
pipes during cold weather spells. 

No Frozen Pipes equipment includes 
a length of electric cable, a roll of 
insulation, and a roll of waterproof 
wrapping—all to be wrapped, in that 
order, around unprotected water pipes 
that are either underground or ex- 
posed. It also includes a thermostat 
automatic control that turns on the 
current whenever the temperature 
drops below 35 degrees. Just enough 
heat is generated in the cable to prevent 
water in the pipes from freezing, so 
that operating expense of the device 
is kept at a minimum. An automatic 
shut-off turns off the current when the 
temperature rises again. Neither ex- 


perience nor tools are said to be neces- 
sary for installation. 

The cable consists of a high resistance 
nickel chromium wire, insulated with 
a high temperature plastic material. 
The thermostat is equipped with a 
four-foot cord. By using a multiple 
plug and extension cords, several cables 
may be controlled with the 
thermostat. 


same 


A full range of cable lengths is 
available to accommodate all lengths of 
pipe, from under three feet to 50 feet, 
at prices from $1.00 to $6.00. The 
thermostat costs $4.50, and wrap-on 
insulation for protecting 12 feet of 
pipe costs $1.00. Manufactured by 
Gro-Quick Company, 340 West Huron 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





SINK INSERTS OF 
STAINLESS STEEL-— 


the simple, low-cost remedy for 
cracked and leaking CEMENT 


wash and dish sinks. 


Ease of installation and small 
initial cost may help YOU over- 
come the 


“CEMENT” sink 


maintenance problem. 


Hundreds of satisfactory instal- 
lations in western housing units. 


Write today for details—photo- 
graphs and specifications on re- 


quest. 
HAFEY 
AIR CONDITIONING 
COMPANY 


2828 San Pablo Avenue 
San Pablo, California 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 





chaser is @ public agency or a library, or 
obtains permiss 


n to buy on.a charge basis 





LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF CERTAIN AS- 
PECTS OF THE HOUSING ACT OF 1949. 
1949. 16 pp. $5.00. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The legislative history of the Housing Act 
of 1949 as it concerns federal-local relation- 
ships in administration of the Act are cov- 
ered in this book. The study was made at 
the suggestion of NAHO’s Federal-Local Re- 
lations Committee; was prepared by Morris 
Miller, Washington, D. C. attorney, and 
Maxwell H. Tretter, NAHO’s General Coun- 
sel; and was approved for publication by 
NAHO’s Board. The book reviews the extent 
to which the Public Housing Administration 
can exercise control over local authorities in 
the development and administration of PHA- 
assisted programs and recommends standards 
for determining which PHA approvals should 
be handled in the regions and which should 
be approved in the central office. 

Copies of the book have already been 
distributed to all local housing authorities 
in the country. 


MAINTENANCE MEN LOOK AT HOUS- 
ING DESIGN—INCLUDING 1949 SUP- 
PLEMENT. 1949. 30 pp. $2.00. National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The 1949 edition of Maintenance Men 
Look at Housing Design is a revision of the 
1948 publication known to many as the 
“Yellow, Book.” The book is a compilation 
of recommendations for design and construc- 
tion of low-rent housing projects from the 
point of view of maintenance men. Members 
of NAHO’s Maintenance Committee collected 


the material, wrote the original 1948 book; 


and made the revisions in the current edition. 
It covers in detail recommendations on 
site selection, site development, structures, cen- 
tral and group heating, tenant-operated heat- 
ing, plumbing and sanitation, electrical sys- 
tems, interior painting, centralized mainte- 
nance facilities, and dwelling equipment. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





THE LOCAL COMMUNITY JOB UNDER 
THE HOUSING ACT OF 1949—A Bulletin 
for Leaders of Local Community Groups. 
1949. 26 pp. plano. Available from Group 
Services, Office of the Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. 

This bulletin was especially designed for 
the use of citizen leaders and local agencies 
interested in a housing program in their 
community. It gives background information 
and summarizes the provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949; tells the reader how 
the program operates in local communities. 
It specifically points out what local citizen 
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groups may do in assisting in starting and 
carrying on a housing program. 


A PLANNING PROGRAM FOR THE CAP- 
ITAL OF COSTA RICA, by Anatole A. Solow. 
1948. 61 pp. mimeo., illus., charts, maps. 


LOW-COST HOUSING IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA, by Francis Violich, edited by Anatole A. 
Solow. 1949. 93 pp. plano., illus. $1.00. 

Both available from Division of Labor and 
Social Information, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Omit Anatole Solow’s reference to the 
position of bull ring and coffee plantation 
in a plan for San Jose—and you have a fairly 
sound planning program for any city. Many 
planning boards, drowned in_ picayune 
ruminations, might grasp for this buoy of 
principles. 

San Jose’s problems have a familiar ring 
in composition and intensity. Not only was 
there no plan, but no agency or available 
legal weapon with which to halt the destruc 
tion of precious farmland and to guide resi- 
dential and commercial expansion. 

Solow’s recommendations “indicate an ap- 
proach” to planning, not specific measures. 
Naturally, the program tends to be sketchy, 
wandering over such areas as legal machinery, 
types of analyses needed, and pea develop- 
ment philosophy. 

A few salient concepts voiced: (1) planning 
for the capital's metropolitan region; (2) size 
limits on urban area; (3) a series of self- 
contained suburban communities; (4) a na- 
tional urban planning commission; (5) reg 
ulation of land values; (6) successful plan 
ning only “where people plan for themselves.” 

Disappointing is the light treatment of eco- 
nomics, a phase seemingly more basic than 
proposals for greenbelts and ring roads. 
Mention: is made of coffee plantations being 
“a national asset.” Rather definite ideas are 
presented for decentralizing a large municipal 
market and for providing an industrial site. 
Yet, national and city economy are not ex- 
plored or emphasized. No clues as to em- 
ployment and agriculture, despite common 
knowledge that Costa Rican economic tenor 
is a function of the coffee market. Nothing 
on prospects for industrialization and for fill- 
ing in the gap between the age of the ox-cart 
and that of the airplane. Perhaps Solow 
gives himself away: in recommending govern 
ment-subsidized education for recruitment of 
planners, he sets up as a primary qualification 
“a degree from a civil engineering or archi 
tectural school.” 

Industrial estates, development rights, and 
municipal parking are principles discussed 
but there is no inkling as to historical back 
ground on governmental controls so that 
these ideas might be judged for aptness and 
possible success in Costa Rica. 

Curiosity begged for greater attention to 
slums and redevelopment, the criteria for de 
termining “clearly limited” size of self-con 
tained communities, and the traffic volume and 
nature that seemed to warrant proposals for 
a network of belt roads and traffic circles. 


When the plea was extended for education 
in planning, I wondered gbout the status of 
general schooling and how the modern :stu- 
dent movement and labor movement and the 
whole realm of modern social forces fit into 
the picture. 

In a short review, criticism becomes unduly 
magnified The city must plan and this 
report ought to be taken seriously in any 
initial effort. San Jose has the “situation set” 
for a great planning future: location, land- 
and no modern precedents in 
local planning . . . and therefore no bad 
habits to “unlearn.” 


scape, climate, 


In his low-cost housing survey of Latin 
America, Cities of Latin America, Violich has 
combed all available sources in 20 republics 
for an organized, solid precis of conditions that 
tourists and readers of architectural maga 
zines do not see. 

Some potent catalysts contributing to the 
Cimmerian existence of 25 million slum fam 
rapid urbanization without sufficient 
industrial base, 


ilies are: 
an undeveloped building in- 
dustry, and the 70 per cent illiterate who must 
be the recipients of education in housing. 
Over 100,000 low-cost units have been gov- 
ernment-sponsored—but the trick is to match 
the needs and price range of two-thirds of 
the population. Attempts by companies, 
banks, and cooperatives have so far been 


ineffective. Where strides have been made, 
one is impressed with the caliber of achieve- 
ment. This study contains photographic 


examples of modern, attractive houses and 
communities, such as the well-designed site 
plan for a_ self-contained subdivision near 
Panama City and the neighborhood units 


projected for Peru. 


Perhaps the most dynamic program is in 
Chile, where housing is centered in an agency 
called the “Housing Fund.” Its revenue 
comes from unique sources, including required 
5 per cent investments of the profits of all 
companies earning over $2500. The “Fund” 
owns building materials factories, offers loans 
to nonprofit associations, and requires welfare 
agencies to allocate 25 per cent of their budgets 
for low-cost housing. About 10,000 units 
had been built by the national agency up to 
1945, which, comparatively, is quite a sub 
stantial chunk for the urban size of Chile. 


There have been some novel developments 
“south of the border” that raise interesting 
points, theoretical and practical, to follow up 
in other countries. In Mexico, the consti 
tution compels industry to construct workers’ 
housing; in many nations, it is a practice to 
use social security funds for housing (Brazil 
has erected 10,000 dwelling units with this 
technique); five insurance companies in 
Brazil have housing departments and building 
programs. 

Although Venezuela has created a National 
Institute of Urbanism and a few nations have 
active city planning programs, Latin Ameri- 
can urban planning is in the pre-natal stage 
or, as in Mexico, in its monumental-boulevard 
stage. It appears obvious that planning and 
housing must progress together—and perhaps 
the universities and conferences will set the 
pace. 

The preface sets down what is probably 
the underlying problem: “In Latin America, 
in particular, the improvement of housing can 
hardly be achieved without raising at the 
same time the standard of living and the pur 
chasing power of the population.” A suggested 
ten-pronged attack, which calls for ever 
worthy objective from integration of housing 
and planning to formulation of standards and 
les, may have wings until this class-poverty 
point is somehow solved. 


Seymour Stillman, Buffalo 
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A. |. DAVEY, JR.; CHARLES W. WHITE 
—both commissioners of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority— have been elected 
commission members of the County Charter 
Commission to study and make recommenda- 
tions on the reorganization of county govern- 
ment. The candidacy of both members was 
sponsored by a non-partisan citizens’ league. 


GERALD BREESE 

has accepted a position in the Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions at Princeton 
University, Princeton, New where he 
will do research work and teach in the field 
of urban sociology and city planning. Mr. 
resigned as secretary to the 
Committee on Housing Research, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. 

Leo Grebler is replacing Mr. 
secretary to the above committee on a part 
time basis. Mr. Grebler was formerly with 
the National Housing of 
the economics and finance division. 


Je rsey, 


Breese recently 


Breese as 


Agency as director 


home 


FRED B. MITCHELL, 

former general housing manager for the 
temporary war housing in Bauxite, Arkansas, 
has been named state director for the Federal 
Housing Administration in Arkansas. Mr. 
Mitchell has been the assistant director since 
October of last year, when he left his PHA 
position. 

Mr. Mitchell has been in government serv- 
ice since 1936, acting for eight years as super 
visor of property management for the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in Little Rock. 

Mr. Mitchell has long been an active NAHO 
member and had 100 per cent NAHO mem- 
bership among his Bauxite staff (see Sep- 
tember 1948 JouRNAL oF HovusiNnc, page 252). 


ERNEST Jj. BOHN, 

director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Second Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, which is one 
of the largest savings and loan associations 
in his part of the country. 


PHIL A. DOYLE, 

formerly chief of research and community 
services of the Wisconsin Veterans Housing 
Authority, has joined the field operations 
branch of the division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. Mr. Doyle will be 
in the Washington office of the agency. (See 
August 1948 JourNaL, page 235.) 


WILLIAM W. WURSTER 

is planning to resign as dean of the school 
of architecture and planning, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, to return this fall 
to his home state, California. He is expected 
to become the dean of the school of archi- 
tecture at the University of California. 


IRVING N. GOODMAN 

died in mid-December. He had been the 
director of the Audit Branch of the Public 
Housing Administration and its predecessor 
agencies since April 1945. Succeeding him 
at PHA, is Samuel S. Good, who had been 
assistant director since 1946. 
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Agency 
Richmond, Housing Authority 
of the City of—California 
Greenwich Housing Authority 

Connecticut 


Norwich, Housing Authority 
of the Town of—Connecticut 


Agawam Housing Authority, 
Inc.—Massachusetts 


Attleboro Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Brockton Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Cambrilge Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Official County and Municipal 


Agencies—Massachusetts 


Easthampton Housing Author 
ity —Massachusetts 


Holyoke Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 
Ipswich Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 
Lawrence Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 
Lee Housing Authority—Ma:- 
sachusetts 
Malden Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 
Middleborough Housing Au- 
thority—Massachusetts 
Milford Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Revere Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 
Rockport Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 
Salem Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Springheld Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 
West Springfield Housing Au- 
thority—Massachusetts 
Worcester Housing Authority 
—Massachusetts 
Johnstown Housing Authority 
—Pennsylvania 
San Antonio Housing Author- 
ity—Texas 
King, The Housing Authority 
of the County of—Washington 
National Association of Real 
Estate Boards 
Association of 
Housing Authorities 


Tennessee 


Changes and Additions 
Executive Director and Secretary: Robert D. Lee 


Stevens 
Chairman; Ralph 
Stevens, Secretary; 


Executive Director and Secretary: Ethel J. 
Commissioners: Noel Armstrong 
Pomerance, Vice-Chairman: Ethel J. 
John R. Deming 
Director, Secretary, Treasurer: Jacob Goldblatt 
Commissioners: Dr. Nicholas T. Phillips, Assistant Treas- 
urer; Eric Horndahl replacing Joseph W. Ruth. Staff: 2 
Commissioners: Louis De Palma, Vice-Chairman; Harry 
bell, Jr., Secretary; Robert Hackett, Treasurer; George 
L. Reynolds 
Commissioners: Leland B. Smith, Vice-Chairman; Ed- 
mund F. Henry, Temporary Secretary and 
Treasurer; Harold W. MacDonald 
Executive Director: John E. Williams, Room 1, City 
Hall, Brockton, Massachusetts 
John J. Murphy, Secretary 
John J. Hagerty, Chairman: Richard E. 
McLaughlin, Vice-Chairman; D. Joseph Murphy; Angelo 
\. Sciarappa 
CANTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Charles J. 
setts. 


Commissioners: 


Assistant 


Commissioners 


Commissioners 


(1948). Secretary: 
Galligan, Memorial Hall, Canton, Massachu- 


Nathaniel N. 
Thomas S. Carey 


Wentworth, Jr., 


Chairman; Vice-Chairman: Charles 


J. Galligan, Secretary; John E. Fish, Treasurer: Charles 
J. Galligan, Assistant Treasurer; William F. Curtis. 
Staff: | 

Commissioners: Warren F. Craig, Chairman; Edwin J. 


Jamrog, Vice-Chairman; Edward S. 
Thomas Carroll, Assistant Treasurer 


3erestka, Secretary; 


Commissioners: Romeo D. Raymond replaces Thomas 


K. O'Connor as Vice-Chairman 


Mailing Address: Box 332, Ipswich, Massachusetts 


Commissioners: Dr. Michael A. Landers, Vice-Chairman 


Address: Mills Street, Lee, Massachusetts 


Address: 187 Cross Street, Malden, Massachusetts 


Executive Director: Joseph M. Corwin, 148 State Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Director: |. 
Milford, Massachusetts 


Frank Cahill, 67 School Street, 


Commissioners: |]. Leo Meehan, Chairman: Caesar Ol- 
doni, Vice-Chairman: Thomas J. McCarrick, Treasurer 
Frederick L. Holt replaces William E. Cottle as Chairman 
Commissioners: Adelard J]. Beaulieu, Vice-Chairman; 
Francis H. McGrath, Treasurer; R. E. O'Connor, Clerk; 
John M. Gray; John J. O'Rourke 

Commissioners: Maurice V. Kelly, Treasurer 


Commissioner Thomas F. Powers replaces Commissioner 
W. Swartz 


David M. Hayes replaces John M. Shea as Treasurer. 


Executive Director: George J. Edkins, Jr. 


Executive Director: Mrs. Marie C. McGuire 


Commissioners: Lowell D. King, Chairman: Ben John- 
son, Vice-Chairman; Einar H. Fretheim; Wayland L. 
Scarft 

Officers: 
Treasurer 


Robert P. Gerholz, President: Walter Groves, 
Secretary-Treasurer: Harold E. Griffin, P.O. Box 68, 
Memphis, Tennessee. Officers: George Guy, President; 
Rex Wallace, First Vice-President; R. B. Smith, Second 
Vice-President; H. A. Gossett, Third Vice-President; 
Harold E. Griffin, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Here 2 why 


SEXAUER’ 
“EASY-TITES: 


Outlast Ordinary Faucet Washers 
6 tol 


STRAINER You can stop costly faucet leaks that boost water, fuel 

and labor costs and ruin expensive fixtures. Insist on 
pat’d “EASY-TITE” Faucet Washers—made of DUPONT 
NEOPRENE to withstand absorption and extreme high 
temperatures (upwards of 300° F). Fabric reinforced like 
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ee SHOWER \ 


The Erano SHower Strainer can be made up in a tire, “EASY-TITES” can’t split or mush out of shape. 
any size and with the screw hole in any location. This Outlasting ordinary washers 6-to-1, “EASY-TITES” have 
SrratNer has just been added to the ever-growing list cut faucet repairs to a minimum and brought maintenance 


ee ‘ , ~ costs sharply down in plants, hospitals, schools, hotels 
: F ‘ > suggestion of housing officials , oe , , ’ 
of Exano parts at the sugg é , and institutions everywhere. 


who were unable to locate replacements—also flat sink 


strainer plates, in any size. (FREE! VALUABLE 112-PAGE CATALOG ) 


Lists over 2,300 ‘SEXAUER’ Triple Wear 
Replacement Parts and pat’d Precision 
Tools as advertised in the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Standard with leading 
maintenance engineers everywhere. Send a 








Exano has furnished over 140 different replacement 
parts exclusively for housing. Refer all your replace 
ment problems to ELaNo. Quotations will be prompt, 
at no obligation. You will be surprised at our low 








, prices. postcard for your free copy TODAY. 
J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. 
ELANO CORPORATION 2503-05 Third Ave., Dept. J-10, New York 51, N. Y 
“Tailor-made Replacement Parts” 
Xenia, Ohio Colusa, California >. 4 y= \ a) . 
. World's leading specialists in 









plumbing and heating maintenance. 
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E ° ° 
Washers - Cushions - Packings OVER 5000 
t. Repeated tests have proven that “Goop” Neoprene Concave EPPERSON 
Cushion Washers will stand hotter water by 40 to 50 per cent 
, better than the best rubber obtainable. CAST 
They are concave because that is the only shape that properly ALUMINUM 
a fits the seat of the faucet—more seating surface than any 
" beveled or flat washer. This patented shape insures a positive SINKS 
e shut-off even on a rough or corroded seat. 
They're called cushions because they shut off easier, with in use across 
is 2 less pressure, than ordinary washers. Tests made, without the country 
-s ' our knowledge, by a large faucet manufacturer under water 
i up to 160 degrees showed very little wear after 528,000 
openings and closings. 
Write for our big illustrated cata 
r log or ask one of our trained spe 
cialists to call 2 ; 
| Epperson Cast Aluminum Sinks are made in 
‘ two different sizes — both in a white enamel 
finish: shallow sink, 20” x 18” x 7”, with a 
t GOOD MFG. CO., INC. 


32” drain; deep sink, 20” x 18” x 12”, with 
a 2” center drain. These sinks have been 
manufactured for four years exclusively 
for housing authorities 


191-197 Lincoln Ave., 
3 New York 54, N. Y. 











Buy direct from us and save dollars. Sample 
for approval upon request. No obligation 


Ml Ml 
, Good Neoprene EPPERSON ALUMINUM CO. 


CONCAVE 6457 East Compton Bivd., Compton, Calif. 
essen Washers 
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= NEWS 


ABOUT HOUSING! 


AN OLSONITE COMBINATION 
SINK, DRAINBOARD THAT IS... 


ew 


Sanitary 
Stain Proof 


Easily Kept Clean 
(soup and water) 


Heat Proof 


Good Looking— 
permanently 


Chip Proof 
Crack Proof 
Peel Proof 


It’s new and now available! The result of fifteen months development 
work with Detroit Housing Officials. Fits all five combination sinks. Made 
of Olsonite with patented universal setting. Designed exclusively for 


public housing and other projects. Replaces the old, wood type. 





DIVISION SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL 
£2 8561 BUTLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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